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LITERATURE. 


The Gold Mines of Midian and the ruined 
Midianite Cities. A Fortnight’s Tour in 
North-Western Arabia. By Richard F. 
Burton. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Captain Burton’s second and recent expedi- 
tion to Midian has rendered this volume anti- 
quated so far as regards the important prac- 
tical question as to whether the region of 
which it treats contains gold and other mine- 
rals in sufficient quantity to repay the expense 
of working. His second visit occupied more 
time and covered more ground than the 
first, and its discoveries have been more ex- 
tensive if not more important. Both visits 
have indicated the existence of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, and turquoise mines, to- 
gether with large deposits of sulphur, salt- 
petre, and other valuable minerals. Until 
the immense quantity of specimens which 
he has brought away with him have been 
thoroughly examined, and a report of his 
new discoveries has been made public under 
his own hand, it would be premature to 
attempt any kind of judgment as to what 
the land of Midian may yet prove as a field 
of mineral treasure. 

It by no means follows, however, that 
this book on Midian is superseded by its 
author’s later discoveries. Little more than 
a year has elapsed since his first visit to 
that country ; and the volume before us con- 
tains not only a very interesting account of 
that visit and of the circumstances which 
led to it, but also elaborate and learned dis- 
quisitions on the country itself and on its 
history. Here we have the curious instance 
of a country which had become almost en- 
tirely a terra incognita, though lying within 
a few days’ steam of Marseilles, suddenly 
presenting itself to public notice with an ex- 
tensive ancient history, besides urgent de- 
mands on modern engineering and financial 
enterprise. Many a wistful glance had no 
doubt been cast up the desolate shores of 
the Gulf of Akabah, from the entrance to 
the Gulf of Suez, and to the wild Arabian 
coast running down towards the Hejjaz. 
But the Gulf of Akabah led nowhere; it 
was out of the way of modern navigators, 
and the few travellers and the surveyors of 
the Indian navy who have visited this coast 
within the present century appear to have al- 
most entirely overlooked its mineral treasures. 
This is not to be wondered at, considering 
the heavy work which Captain Moresby, 
Lieutenant Careless, and the other surveyors 
had to accomplish, and the jealousy and 
dangers which the accomplished travellers 
Wallin and .Riippell had to encounter. 





Captain Burton heard of the gold of Midian 
when on his visit in disguise to Mecca so far 
back as 1853; but, being discouraged by 
officialdom in prosecuting the subject, he 
kept his information to himself for future 
use, while he occupied himself in discover- 
ing the Lake Region of Central Africa and 
making many other adventurous journeys. 
Only last year did he return to this im- 
portant subject, and obtain permission and 
aid from the Viceroy of Egypt to pay a visit 
to the mining-cities of Midian. The volume 
recording that visit will prove rather a 
tough morsel for the ordinary reader. On 
this occasion Captain Burton outdoes him- 
self in bringing obscure learning to illus- 
trate his subject. Vivid and picturesque 
passages these are, but when the British 
financier turns eagerly to the chapter, “How 
the Gold was Found,” it is too bad to give 
him so little information on that point and 
to plunge him into details like the follow- 
ing :— 

“Hamdany confines himself to mentioning a 
few mining sites in Nagd, and even in. these his 
accounts are incomplete. At Thachb (Sakhb), in 
the Kilab country, gold and white ‘Agyg (agates) 
are found (Ym., i., 920). There was alsoa gold 
mine at Hima-Dharyya (Ym., ii., 324), and another 
at Chazba (Khasbd), possibly the same as the ‘Agyg 
digging (Ym., ii., 436). A doubtful placer appears 
to have been at al-'Yoan (Ym., iii,, 753).” 

It is possible, however, that Captain 
Burton does not desire to give too precise in- 
formation with regard to the fields of Midian, 
or thinks it expedient to veil it in a cloud of 
learning. He has had a good deal of experi- 
ence of the sic vos non vobis principle which 
is enforced so rigorously upon many of the 
really great men of this country in the pre- 
sent age, while every noisy charlatan and 
useless routinier is freely admitted, and 
almost invited, to reap the benefits of their 
labours and discoveries. Many people will 
be surprised at the amount of ancient 
information which our author has disin- 
terred with regard to the land of gold, 
and even scholars will view it with respect ; 
but it somewhat interferes with the read- 
ability of the book. There are, however, 
many interesting and some charming pages 
intelligible to all. We find nothing equal to 
the intensely vivid descriptions of the Red 
Sea and its adjacent waters and shores con- 
tained in the author’s Pilgrimage to Mecca 
and his First Footsteps in East Africa; but 
these were unsurpassed in brilliancy, even 
Eothen containing nothing superior to their 
descriptions both of scenery and of humanity. 
Still, the occasional glimpses we have of what 
Carlyle would call glorious islets in his haze 
of learning show that it is not so much that 
Captain Burton’s hand has lost its cunning 
as that his will has made what we deem an 
erroneous choice. However, as Midian is 
emphatically a new subject to us moderns, it 
may be as well that all the knowledge re- 
garding it should be gathered together by 
so accomplished a student. 

Even the pages-of this work devoted to 
Lower Egypt will be found very interesting, 
proceeding as they do from one who has so 
frequently renewed his early and intimate 
acquaintance with that country and with its 
people, and who has carefully watched 
the progress it has made during the last 





quarter of a century. Alexandria at last 
finds a defender and even a laudator, who 
justly remarks that in order to appreciate 
that town we should judge of the impression 
it makes when we come upon it from the 
land side and not from the sea fresh from 
the cities of Europe. A statistical nole upon 
this city contains some useful figures with 
regard to recent changes in the Nile valley. 
The changes in Cairo are also described. 
Suez is presented with a new climate, 
caused by a perennial indraught of cool air 
from the Mediterranean, and surprising the 
oldest inhabitant by such a phenomenon as a 
sprinkling of snow on Jabel Atdbeh ; and it 
promises to be soon blessed with a rezular 
sanitarium 3,000 feet high in the mountains 
of the Lower Thebais. 

The appearance of the mountains of Mi- 

dian was a suprise and delight after the Suez 
coast. 
“The first aspect of Midian is majestic and 
right well suited to the heroic Bedouin race that 
once owned the land. Beyond the golden cushions 
which, embroidered with emerald green, line 
the shore, rise flat-topped sand-banks and peaky 
hillocks of arenaceous stone, both formations 
sprinkled ané riveted with dark primaries and, 
especially, with weathered fragments of ruddy 
porphyry. Inland they become fort-hills similarly 
inetalied, but painted og they by the inter- 
vening atmosphere, The picture’s towering back- 
ground, amethystine with blue etherial distances, 
here lit up with golden glow, there shaded with 
violet stripes; naked and barren, still gorgeous 
and beautiful as each feature stands clear, distinct, 
and fantastically cloven against the bright plain 
of the cloudless sky,—is a wall, apparently con- 
tinuous, ranging between 6,000 and 9,000 feet 
above the sea-level.” 

The various mountains and valleys of this 

splendid range are minutely described in the 
fifth and following chapters, and so as to 
suggest that Midian may have considerable 
attractions as a place of residence, apart 
from its gold, though those “heroic 
Bedouins ” are a slight drawback, and we do 
not quite know what to say of “‘ water made 
hardly potable by sulphur and Epsom.” 
As to the auriferous condition of the 
country, Captain Burton soon came to the 
following conclusion :— 
“ The Land of Midian is at present, in fact, much 
like California, when the pick-and-pan men had 
done their work: she is still wealthy, but her 
stage is that when machinery must take the place 
of the human arm. I by no means despair of 
finding virgin regions where the gold grain or 
granulated gold still lingers; but they evidently 
will not lie within hail of the coast.” 

The Midianites are described as having 
olive-coloured skins, tolerably straight fea- 
tures, and lithe, active figures. Their eyes 
are so strong and piercing that they saw 
better with the naked organ than the 
Egyptian officers did with binocular glasses. 
They are not cleanly, but the pure air makes 
them cheerful and even merry ; they never 
tell a lie, and when they detect one their 
confidence in the speaker is gone for ever. 

Though the reader may at first sight be 
deterred from entering into this volume by 
the learning with which it bristles, a little 
courage will soon convince him that it is 
full of interest, and it contains an enormous 
amount of compressed information of all 
kinds. Anprew WILsoN. 
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A History of the Witches of Renfrewshire. A 
New Edition. (Paisley: Alex. Gardner.) 


Tue present is an age of reprints. The 
appreciative thumbings of successive genera- 
tions have almost annihilated many works 
which the student desires to consult, but 
reproductions, when undertaken without 
judgment, are unsatisfactory. There are 
many cases in which it is a sheer waste 
of paper_and type to reprint. A judicious 
chronicler who knows the value of modern 
time will produce work far more satisfactory 
and instructive than the most expert tran- 
seriber. This is especially the case with works 
appealing to popular support, and applies 
with much force to the volume before us. It 
is a reprint of a reprint, and in place of a 
concise and intelligible narrative we have a 
patchwork of documents varying in age and 
importance. We have an extract from Sir 
George Mackenzie respecting witchcraft ; 
then an account of the bewitching of Sir 
George Maxwell of Pollock, extracted from 
Craufard’s Renfrewshire; the narrative of 
Christian Shaw, partly reprinted from the 
tract printed at Edinburgh in 1698, but with 
additional excerpts from various sources; 
and, lastly, extracts from the poll-tax rolls 
relating to the dramatis personae of the 
last-named case. The extracts from the 
Presbytery Records are given in the Intro- 
duction. The result of this very miscellaneous 
arrangement is perplexing. Mackenzie’s 
treatise has no special relevance to Renfrew- 
shire, though it is not without interest of 
its own. 

The earliest notice of witchcraft in Ren- 
frewshire is in 1661, when William Suther- 
land was hired (we use his own words) “to 
execute a witch and to cleanse chimney- 
heads, whereby I gained somewhat for live- 
lihood ” (p. 210). The name and all parti- 
culars of the “crime” of his victim have 
been lost. 

Sir George Maxwell in 1676 was ill with 
‘a hot and fiery distemper,” for which the 
physicians bled him. He suffered great 
pain in his right side for seven weeks. The 
suggestion that he was bewitched came from 
avery unlikely source. A “young dumb 
girl,”’ named Janet Douglas, who had re- 
cently come to Pollok-town, but from 
whence nobody. knew, having made the ac- 
quaintance of the knight’s daughters, ‘‘ told” 
them that a certain widow had an image of 
Sir George in a hole behind the fire. His 
pains were caused by pins thrust into this 
effigy. Accompanied by two servants, the 
dumb girl went to the widow’s cottage, and, 
putting her hand into the place specified, 
brought out the simulacrum. The accused 
very naturally said that it ‘‘ was the deed of 
the dumb girl.” A second image was found 
in the house of the eldest son of the accused 
woman. His younger sister was apparently 
frightened into a ridiculous confession, from 
which she afterwards, for a time at least, 
drew back (p. 43). A third image was 
found under the woman’s bolster in the 
prison, All three were indicated by the 
dumb girl. In the ,end six persons were 
apprehended, three of whom confessed their 
guilt. With the exception of the girl 


Annabel Stewart they were burnt to death. 
A natural enquiry is as to the means by 


ton 
a short and easy method of dealing with 





which the dumb girl managed to make these 
communications to the Maxwell household. 
She afterwards recovered her speech partially 
and pretended to “understand the Latin 
e, which she never learned.” She had 


those who presumed to doubt her preten- 
sions. This was to launch against them 


the terrible accusation of being witches. 
| She was ultimately transported. That men 


and women should be condemned to death 
on the testimony of such a clumsy impostor 
is a fact only equalled in strangeness by the 
“confessions”? of some of the accused. 


‘From these it appears that the devil, whose 


name is Hjoal, is a black man with a cloven 
foot, wearing a blueish band and white hand- 
cuffs; he “ has hoggers on his legs without 


‘shoes,’ and a voice that is hough and goustie 


(p. 48). E 
The best known of the Renfrewshire 
cases is that of Christian Shaw, a sharp 
and apparently forward child of eleven,* 
who incurred the loudly-expressed anger of 
a servant whom she had accused of pilfer- 
ing. Shortly after the child was seized 
with hysterical intermittent convulsions of 
great violence. This was in August, 1696, 
and the physicians promptly and of course 
ineffectually bled her. In the course of the 
fits she ejected from her mouth quantities of 
hair, feathers, bones, coal, pins, and similar 
objects, ‘‘ so dry that they appeared not to 
have come out of her stomach” (p. 146). 
It was’ clearly a case of possession, and as 
thelittle maid appeared to see and speak to in- 
visible persons whom she named they were ac- 
cused of having bewitchedher. Theboundary 
line between disease and deception, although 
an uncertain one, must repeatedly have been 
crossed. Thus, when the sheriff came to 
see her, she continued a dialogue with an 
imaginary interlocutor in which she de- 
scribed the official and his macer, while pro- 
fessing she could neither see him nor feel 
his hand which rested in her own. As she 
freely named the invisible persons who were 
supposed to be torturing her, they were 
not unnaturally, in the then state of popular 
belief, considered as in league with the 
powers of Hell. One was a boy not twelve 
years old! The girl heard the devil an- 
nounce that a minister whom she was going 
to hear would lose his peruke and break his 
neck, Neither accident happened ; but then 
Satan was a liar from the beginning. One 
day she had a fit in which blood was ejected 
from her mouth. This, which at first was 
thought to be part of her torment, proceeded 
from the loss of a tooth. She saw spectres 
—among them the devil ‘“‘in the shape of a 
gentleman.” Then a glove that she dropped 
was seen to be placed in her hand again by 
some invisible agent. The bewitching of 
the laird of Bargarran’s daughter was the 
subject of a judicial enquiry. Lawyers and 
parsons were equally anxious about her. 
The Church prayed for her, and the Law 
murdered those whom she accused. Some 





* The chief authority for the case of Christian 
Shaw is a True Narrative of the Sufferingsof a Young 
Girl. . . . (Edinburgh, 1698). This was reprinted 
at London in the same year, with the title of Sadu- 
cismus Debellatus, &c., and is now extremely scarce. 
It differs verbally from the Paisley reprint, which at 
p- 60 makes nonsense of a passage by the misplace- 
ment of a comma, 





of these confessed the crimes that were 
suggested to them by the questions of their 
examiners. A girl of seventeen acknow- 
ledged having been introduced to the devil 
by her grandmother, and was present when 
the murder of a child and the destruction of 
Christian Shaw were decided upon. To 
prevent the witches from confessing, 
the devil gave them a piece of an un- 
christened child’s liver to eat. Twenty- 
four were accused of complicity in the 
attempt to kill Christian Shaw by witchcraft : 
five of them confessed their guilt, and seven 
of them were condemned to the flames, 
It was urged against one of the accused that 
she enquired the age of some of Bargarran’s 
children, and against another, that he wept 
at the charge brought against him Cop tot 
154). The epidemic nature of the delusion 
is curiously shown by the fact that a prisoner 
in Inchinan, who was not inculpated, averred 
that he also had been present at the witches’ ’ 
meeting when the tormenting. of Christian 
Shaw was in debate. There are’some inter-» 
esting facts connected with the after-life of 
the bewitched girl, who afterwards became 
the wife of Mr. John Miller, parish minister 
of Kilmaurs, who died when on a visit to’ 
Bargarran, about 1721. Having acquired | 
dexterity in spinning fine yarn, she began to 
manufacture it into thread, which soon came 
into repute. Some of it, taken by Lady 
Blantyre to Bath, was probably the’ first’ 
Scotch-made thread that crossed the ‘Tweed.’ 
The Bargarran family obtained information’ 
as to the Dutch methods, and as the know- 
ledge of the processes spread the industry © 
increased. A Mr. Pollock, basing himself’ 
on the Bargarran processes, laid the founda- ° 
tion of the great thread-manufacture iy 
which Paisley has since been distinguished. 
It is surely a curious example of the ro- 
mance of commerce, that one of our modern ° 
industries should owe its origin to the “ daft 
lassie’? whose diseased imaginings ‘con-— 
demned seven innocent persons to a shameful 
death. Witt E. A, Axon. 








THE DANISH WAR OF 1624-1626. 


Der niedersichsisch-dinische Krieg. Von J. 
O. Opel. Zweiter Band. Der danische 
Krieg 1624-1626. (Magdebnrg.) 

THE appearance of Christian IV. on the stage 

of the Thirty Years’ War was intermediate 

between those two periods which have of late 
years engaged the special attention of histo- 
rians. The Elector Palatine was already ex- 
pelled from Germany,and Gustavus Adolphus » 
had not yet landed in Pomerania. Our 
only full account of the events from 1625 to 

1629 has. been supplied by Jahn, a Danish ° 

author, whose work may now be regarded as 

antiquated. “Droysen’s Gustav Adolf: treats 
only of the Danish War as introductory to the’ 

succeeding period, and works like Decken’s ° 

Herzog Georg von Braunschweig und Liineburg | 

or Ranke’s Wallenstein regard it essentially 

from a special point of view. This gap in 
literature has now been filled’ up ‘by: Dr. 

Opel, the second volume of whose work has 

appeared this year: Reaching from 1624. 

to 1626, it gives an exhaustive — history 

of the events from the battle of Stadtlohn ° 

to the defeat of Christian IV. at Lutter and 
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the death of Ernest of Mansfeld. The most 
prominent feature of this period is to be found 
in the internal quarrels by which both parties 
were split up, and in their equal want of re- 
solution and fixity of purpose. There can be 
no doubt that the Protestants suffered more 
than their antagonists from these defects. 
Different as were the objects aimed at by 
Tilly and Wallenstein, the League and the 
Emperor, they understood how to make 
their joint forces weigh in the balance. It 
was otherwise on the Protestant side. It is 
one of the principal merits of Dr. Opel’s 
work that he has succeeded where his pre- 
decessors have done so little, in throwing 
light on the discord and weakness that pre- 
vailed among the States of the Lower Saxon 
Circle.. He introduces us to the Courts of 
the Princes, to the town councils, to the 
discussions of the chapters—nowhere is 
anything to be seen but feebleness and want 
of interest. for the preservation of Protes- 
tantism and of the peace of the empire. 
The Confederacy of the Hanse-Towns gave 
up all-its old traditions when it declared 
that it no longer existed for any political 
object. It is indeed a wide gulf which 
yawns between this period and that of the 
Reformation. It was with truth that the 
Dutch Ambassador, Vosbergen, exclaimed 
“ Dum singuli pugnant, universi vincuntur.”’ 
Under these circumstances, it was by the 
political influences of the great Western 
Powers, France, England, and the Nether- 
lands, and of the two Northern Protestant 
kingdoms, Denmark and Sweden, that 


the Protestant question in Germany was 


decided. Opel gives a striking picture of 
Christian IV. taking up arms, in part, in- 
deed, through his warm sympathy with 
Protestantism, but also through his desire of 
bringing the Lower Saxon Circle within the 
sphere of his power. But it is also to 
Dr. Opel’s credit that he has proved more 
clearly than any before him how, from. the 
very beginning, Christian IV. walked in 
steps which were certain to lead to failure. 
Gustavus Adolphus, who saw the situation 
more clearly than his rival for the supre- 
macy in the North, held back for the time 
being. The foreign policy of England was more 
and more restrained by the conflict between 
King and Parliament ; Richelieu wished to 
see France acting as an umpire in Germany 
rather than help in the rise of a strong Pro- 
testant kingdom which would be able to 
’ play the part of protector to its German co- 
religionists ; while the United States of the 
Netherlands did but little to further the 
Protestant cause in Germany. In the Lower 
Saxon Circle the king found nothing but 
obstacles before him, and the two Protestant 
Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg denied 
him any support whatever. Besides this, 
Christian IV., in spite of his good inten- 
tions, his perseverance, and his capability 
for work, was far from possessing abilities 
equal to the situation, either as a statesman 
or as ageneral. This fact appears clearly 
from Herr Opel’s book, though he has some- 
what strangely chosen to keep the Danish 
king’s personal share in the war rather in 
the shade. The author prefers to follow the 


events of the war or of politics; to point out 
the vacillating and undecided strategy of the 
Protestant commanders, who were far sur- 








passed in skill by Tilly and Wallenstein; to 
picture the horrors following in the track of 
the army of the League, and the early discon- 
tent of the Catholic princes with Wallenstein’s 
military dictatorship ; while he justly blames 
the Emperor and the Elector Maximilian for 
their refusal to make peace in 1626. 

Dr. Opel’s work is founded on an ex- 
tensive study of historical documents ; both 
old and modern literature is made use of 
to an unusual extent, and the archives 
of Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Wolfenbiittel, besides several lesser ones, 
have been explored with the happiest result. 
Important information has, besides, been 
obtained from the British Museum and the 
archives of Brussels through the kindness of 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, from the archives and 
the Royal Library of the Hague, and from 
the archives of Copenhagen. Unlike many 
historians who have treated of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the author never forms a hasty 
or a partial judgment. A good example of 
his fairness will be found in his estimate of 
the character of the Emperor Ferdinand II. 

On the whole, by showing new features 
of character, and by numerous quotations 
from letters, Dr. Opel has been able to 
increase our interest in the leading person- 
ages of his story. But in spite of all his 
good qualities, and in spite of the ability 
which he has brought to his work, it still 
suffers from certain defects. The author 
enters far too often into details, and fails to 
rise above them by steadily keeping in view 
the leading idea. From this the work some- 
times becomes rather diffuse and tiresome, 
and is sometimes even deficient in clearness 
—as, for instance, when the author gives 
his view of the policy of France. He does 
not dwell sufficiently on the turning-points 
of the history as compared with less impor- 
tant events. We are not, for instance, 
impressed as we should be with the re- 
solution of Christian IV. to take part in 
the war. If, again, Dr. Opel has thrown 
light on the diplomatic negociations preced- 
ing the war, especially in the evidence of 
French influence on the Danish king, it 
may fairly be argued that he looks upon 
Christian too much in the light of a German 
prince, and too little in the light of a 
Northern king. Christian IV.’s actions can 
only be fully understood by allowing for the 
alternate working of his German and his 
Northern policy. The United States of the 
Netherlands and Sweden had already in 
1614 formed a Northern league, hostile to 
Denmark, which was to protect the liberty 
of trade in the North Sea and Baltic. It 
was to break this tie that Christian IV. 
wished to take advantage of the situation 
and of the confidence which the Western 
Powers reposed in him as the champion of 
the Protestant cause inGermany. By going 
to war he hoped to deprive Sweden (and the 
Hanseatic League) of the friendship of the 
Dutch (and of England), and to gain these 
Powers over for himself. There can be no 
doubt that he left his hitherto reserved posi- 
tion through fear lest Gustavus Adolphus 
should himself take the German war in hand, 
a fear which had grown greater at the be- 
ginning of 1625. Christian hoped to become 
the saviour of Protestantism, and at the same 
time to win the Netherlands and England as 





—— 
his natural allies, and in this way to. main- 
tain his superiority in the North and in the 
Baltic. 

The value of Dr. Opei’s work would un- 
doubtedly have been increased if he had paid, 
more regard to Christian’s position as a 
Danish king. But in spite of this and 
of some other less important defects, his 
work may be safely commended as bein 
very valuable ; and it is to be hoped that 
he may be able to continue it to the end 
of the period of which he has set himself to 
narrate the story. J. A. Fripericia. 








The Charters of the Priory of Beauly. With 
Notices of the Priories of Pluscardine and 
Ardchattan, and of the Family of the 
Founder, John Byset.. By Edmund Chis- 
holm Batten. (Printed for the Grampian 
Club.) 


Tue priory of Beauly belonged to the order 
of Valliscaulians, an order founded by 
Viard, a Carthusian. Viard was a lay 
brother of the Charterhouse of Louvigny, 
in Burgundy, who, wishing for a life of ex- 
treme seclusion and severity, retired to a 
cavern in a neighbouring wood. The Duke 
of Burgundy used often to visit Viard, and 
finally founded a monastery on the spot 
made holy by the hermit, who became the 
prior of the new order. The valley in 
which Viard dwelt was called Vallis Cau- 
lium or Vallis Olerum, possibly because of 
the hermit’s attention to his garden, but 
whatever origin the name had, it became 
henceforth the name of the new order, 
Viard entered into his new building in 1193, 
and in 1205 Innocent III. published a Bull 
of protection approving the regulations 
which Viard had drawn up. Twenty-five 
years later, three houses of the order were 
established in Scotland through the agency 
of William Malvoisin, bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
and of William the Lion. None were 
ever established in England. These three 
houses were those of Beauly, Ardchattan, 
and Pluscardine, and it is, their history 
which this book relates. Beauly priory 
was founded by John Bysei, and the 
first document that Mr. Batten prints is the 
Bull of Gregory IX., dated 1231, confirming 
the endowment. Beauly was in the diocese 
of Ross, and is situated on a river of the 
same name which supplied the monks 
with salmon. The Valliscaulians were an 
order distinguished by their austerity and 
simple and earnest life, and they seem to 
have perpetuated their founder’s passion for 
gardening, for the gardens of Beauly were 
always celebrated. In this and other 
respects they were especially suited both to 
the time and to the locality, and formed a 
striking contrast to the priestly class of 
Culdees, The Valliscaulians wore a dress 
very closely resembling that of the Cister- 
cians, and seem to have resembled that 
order in other ways. Indeed a Bull of 
Alexander VI. claims a right to nominate 
the prior of the ‘‘Prioratus de Bello loco 
alias Beaulie, Cisterciensis ordinis.”” This Bull 
is dated 1497, and after that time the monks 
of Beauly seem to have been generally desig- 
nated Cistercians. On this point there is 
apparently some confusion, for we are told 
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later on that Chassanaeus, writing in 1579, 
advocated the union of the two orders, and 
that it was actually carried out by Dom. 
Dorothee Gallowitz, who was elected Abbot 
of Sept Fonds in 1757, and who afterwards 
became prior of Val des Choux. 

The notices which are given of the Byset 
family are interesting as showing the close 
connexion which existed at that time be- 
tween England and Scotland. The Bysets 
were a large and united family, branches of 
which were settled in Buckingham, Notting- 
ham, and Wilts. The name survives in 
“Combe Byset”’ and “ Preston Byset.” 

The charters which are printed include 
grants of various kinds to the monastery, 
two Bulls bearing date 1373 and 1497, and 
a letter from the General of the Valliscau- 
lians to the Prior of Beauly, dated 1506. 
This last document is interesting as noticing 
a trade in salmon between Beauly and 
Bruges. The monks seem to have derived 
a considerable income from their rights 
over the waters of Beauly, and to have 
defended these rights with a jealous care. 
From a rental it appears that the monks 
received 40s. a year for habit silver or 
clothes money, a sum which, though it 
was never altered, never gave rise to 
the numberless disputes which the custom 
of livery excited in some of our col- 
leges. The Charters close with a “tack of 
some of the lands in Bewly, by Walter, 
Prior of Bewly, to John and Alexander, 
clerks, 19 Nov’, 1568.” This Walter—a 
nephew of Robert Reid, bishop of Orkney, 
to whom he succeeded in the priorate— 
conveyed in 1571 the property of Beauly, 
with its salmon fisheries, to Hugh Lord 
Fraser of Lovat, a descendant of John 
Byset, the founder. The sum paid was 
13,500 marks, as appears from a note of a 
receipt dated April 30, 1572. Walter Reid 
then resigned his office in favour of Mr. 
- John Fraser, who was the last clerical prior 
of Bewly. The abbey and grounds are still 
in the hands of the Lovat family. In 1847, 
after some litigation on the subject of the 
rights of the inhabitants to use the burial- 
ground, the Crown granted a lease of thirty- 
one years to Lord Lovat of “all and whole 
the ruins of the old church and monastery 
of Beauly, ground within the same, and 
burying-ground adjoining.” The rent was 
ll. per annum. Lord Lovat agreed to 
admit all people desirous of seeing or 
sketching the ruins, which he was also 
bound to keep in such repair as was con- 
sistent with their antiquity. The buildings 
were of Early English architecture, the 
greater part being completed soon after 
1230. Some additions were made in the 
sixteenth century by the Bishop Reid men- 
tioned above. Of these all that now re- 
mains is the church, with some fragments 
‘clinging to the walls which show that the 
priory buildings were in the form of a 
square attached to the southern side of the 
nave. 

. The glory of Beauly Abbey has de- 
parted; but to those who have read Mr. 

Batten’s book, its ruins will still possess a 

lively interest. A. Trice Martin. 











The School Candidates. By Henry Clarke, 
LL.D. Reprinted from the Original, and 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. (Manchester: T. J. 
Day.) 

Tue (School Candidates, a Prosaic Bur- 

lesque in the manner of Rabelais, whose 

satire has suggested the name of its principal 
character and some of its incidents, origi- 
nated in the examination by an ignorant 
pedant of the various candidates for the 
vacant office of village schoolmaster at 

Stretford, near Manchester. The income 

of the school had been improved by a liberal 

bequest from the widow of a Canon of the 

Collegiate Church of Manchester for the 

clothing and education of twenty poor chil- 

dren ; and in the year of the contest satirised 
in the burlesque the proceeds were sufficient 
to provide clothing and education for more 
than twice that number, and probably fur- 
nished a welcome addition to the personal 
income of the schoolmaster. Up to this time 
the school had been under the charge of a 
mathematician of considerable reputation, 
and the advertisement for his successor at- 
tracted to the village several candidates of 
learning and talents far superior to the re- 
quirements of the teaching. The most 
capable of the number was the author of 
the burlesque; and this public contest of 
skill would in all probability have ended in 
his appointment, had not the examiner of the 
candidates been convicted fourteen years 
previously of an attempt to defraud him of 
the credit of solving some problems in a 
mathematical journal. 
Now that the names of the candidates in 
the burlesque have been forgotten, and the 
int of many of the allusions has been 
blunted by the lapse of time, the interest of 
the volume chiefly centres in the life of the 
author of the burlesque. His name was 

Henry Clarke, and the pages of the memoir 

prove him to have been possessed of great: 

knowledge in languages and mathematics, 
though his memory, says Mr. Bailey, 

“has been almost forgotten except in his 

native county.” When we consider that 

the copy of the work in the Manchester 

Free Library is only entered in the ad- 

mirable catalogue of that institution under 

the word Schoolmaster, although the author’s 
name has been written by a former owner 
underneath the mock-dedication, we are afraid 
that we are hardly justified in allowing an 
exception which at the first glance would 
seem to be only natural and proper. At 
one time—probably after his connexion with 
the Military College of Marlow had ceased 
—Clarke had resolved to publish his auto- 
biography and his correspondence with the 
distinguished English and foreign mathe- 
maticians who flourished in the latter half 
of the last century, but he died ere he could 
accomplish his purpose ; and the loss of his 
manuscripts has deprived the literary world 
of Manchester of an entertaining picture of 
local life at an interesting epoch. The eager 
researches of Mr. Bailey have, however, 
recovered the main facts of Clarke’s career. 

Educated at the Manchester School (although 

his name does not appear in the excellent 

admission-register which the munificence of 
the Chetham Society has recently published), 





he was obliged, through lack of means, to 
become an assistant at the age of thirteen 
in an academy at Leeds, and in this ill-paid 
occupation he passed the greater part of his 
life. For a short time he travelled at home 
and abroad, and utilised the years spent in 
travel by learning several Continental lan- 
guages and forming friendships with many 
Continental mathematicians which, in later 
days, proved of considerable benefit to his 
career. On his return to England he en- 
tered upon the occupation of land-surveying 
at Manchester, but soon abandoned it for his 
old business of schoolmaster at Salford. His 
first essays in mathematics were published 
in a local newspaper in 1771, but his late 
studies were admitted to, and for many 
years retained, the more extended circula- 
tion of the Ladies’ Diary and the Town and 
Country Magazine. With the abundant 
means of gratifying literary tastes which 
are now to be found in every part of 
England, it is difficult even for a student of 
the past perfectly to comprehend the interest 
aroused in the last century by the mathe- 
matical problems and poetical enigmas which 
appeared in such periodicals. Their appear- 
ance was awaited with the keenest anxiety 
in the farmhouses of Cornwall and Lan- 
cashire, and the public approval which 
accompanied the publication in their pages 
of the skill of the local mathematician or 
poet stimulated the exertions of the youth 
of the whole country. In Clarke’s case the 
success which greeted his contributions may 
be numbered among the reasons which 
prompted his numerous works on mathema- 
tics, and conferred on him, in the language 
of a competent judge, the proud title of 
“an inventor in mathematics.” If his lin- 
guistic studies cannot be described in such 
laudatory phrases, tradition has preserved 
the recollection of his wonderful capacity 
for the acquirement of languages. The 
attainments of Clarke are said to have 
formed the basis of the character of the 
schoolmaster introduced into the burlesque, 
as puzzling the ignorant yet pretentious 
examiner by his command over twenty-four 
ancient and modern tongues. Early in life 
he entered upon the study of shorthand, 
and, as was only decent for a native of Lan- 
cashire, especially devoted himself to the 
improvement of Byrom’s method. A modi- 
fication of this system was taught in his 
schools, and one of his pupils became its 
most successful populariser, while Clarke 
himself published a work (no copy of which 
is at present known to be in existence) on 
the same subject. A casual reference in one 
of Clarke’s controversial pamphlets to the 
History of Manchester has, moreover, enabled 
Mr. Bailey to identify him with the H. 
Clarke who drew the plans in the quarto 
edition of the work on Manchester, pub- 
lished by the ever-ingenious, if too often 
wild and visionary, Whitaker. 

With such natural and acquired endow- 
ments, and with the support of many 
Lancashire men of science, Clarke’s zealous 
friends thought themselves justified in 
nominating him in 1783 as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Sir Joseph Banks was 


then the President; and as the recollec- 
tion of the satires of Peter Pindar can- 
not rob him of his profound knowledge in 
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natural history, so his disinterested and un- 
flagging zeal for the promotion of his 
favourite pursuits must not blind us to the 
fact that in many instances he opposed with 
unnecessary warmth the candidature of 
savans in every way worthy of the distinction 
of the blue ribbon of science. The discontent 
with the President was at its height in the 
year when Clarke was blackballed, and the 
injustice inflicted by this act on the devotees 
of mathematical science sharpened the in- 
vectives in the speeches of Horsley and the 
pamphlets of Maty. The candidate’s dis- 
appointment at his rejection was softened by 
his appointment in the same year to the 
position of Praelector in Mathematics at the 
New College of Arts at Manchester; but the 
failure of the scheme after some four years of 
lingering life drove him back to school- 
keeping once more, and he continued in this 
occupation at Salford, Liverpool, and Bristol 
until the Government appointed him in 1802 
to the post of Professor of History, Geo- 
graphy, &c., in the Military College which 
had just been established at Great Marlow. 
In this position he remained until 1817, 
when he was pensioned off with the very 
handsome provision for old age of a pound 
for each month in the year. His death oc- 
cutred on April 30, 1818. He was buried in 
the cemetery of Islington, but the tombstone 
which marked his resting-place cannot now 
be found, and the enquirer is indebted for his 
knowledge of the inscription to a notice in 
Lewis’s History of Islington. 

Mr. Bailey has followed the career of 
Clarke with keen interest, and has presented 
the antiquaries of Manchester with a worthy 
memoir of this able and modest student of 
science. In one slight matter only do we 
think it necessary to comment on his state- 
ments. The burlesque concludes with a 
poetic soliloquy by Bragmardo, and this con- 
ceited examiner of better men is represented 
as paying his “gen’rous patron... .” 
with ‘“detraction, fraud, and slanderous 
wages.” The name concealed under the six 
asterisks rhymes with “ mark:” Mr. Bailey 
states that it carnotnow be ascertained, but we 
think that we shall not be far wrong in iden- 
tifying it with the author of the poem him- 
self. It was Clarke that initiated Bragmardo 
into the science of numbers, and Bragmardo 
tried to pay his patron for his pains by robbing 
him of the merit of solving several of the 
mathematical problems in the Ladies’ Diary. 

W. P. Courryey. 








Aus Champs et dans l’Atelier. Par Félix 
Frenay. (Bruxelles: Typographie Weis- 
senbruch. ) 


THERE is a good deal of interest both of 
a poetical and a non-poetical kind for the 
English reader in these poems of a French- 
speaking Alton Locke. M. Frenay, it would 
appear, is a Belgian workman employed in 
some branch of the iron trade, and he has 
given up his spare time to the study of 
poetry and science. The somewhat vague 
English idea of foreign workmen may be 
prepared to find in the pages of Awa Ohamps 
et dans l’ Atelier a great deal of fiery declam- 
ation about the woes of the proletariat, a 
great deal of vague aspiration after the 





good time coming, and perhaps not a little 
flourishing of the red cap and the pike. 
But it will be very much disappointed. 
Ardent student of Victor Hugo as M. 
Frenay evidently is, he has not caught the 
politics of his teacher; nay more, he speaks 
somewhat disrespectfully of politics altogether 
as ‘acrobatism,” to the practice of which 
he has no mind. He prefers to celebrate by 
turns his daily work, his rare holiday ex- 
cursions into the fields, and above all his 
fireside enjoyments. Indeed, the believers in 
the efficacy of domestic happiness in quench- 
ing unruly aspirations after social changes 
may find a valuable argument in this book. 
Anything less Communist, International, or 
incendiary, it would be hard to discover. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the book is only remarkable as a social 
phenomenon. It has decided poetical merit. 
The influence sometimes of Hugo and some- 
times of Lamartine is indeed perceptible 
enough; and the first is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for such a line as— 

“ Kant, Laplace, Darwin, Lyell.” 

But though there is the inevitable imitation 
and, to a self-educated man, the scarcely 
less inevitable occurrence of a rough line or 
rhyme here, a bathos there, and a decline 
into prose now and then, there is some really 
good poetry in the book. The whole piece 
entitled “ La Houille” is good, and the fol- 
lowing lines from it, Hugonesque as they 
are, seem to us to lack neither elegance nor 
vigour :— 

“ Ce corps opaque et dur, répugnant au toucher, 

Que le sol en vain nous dérobe, 


Et que s'il le fallait Pouvrier irait arracher, 
Jusqu’au centre de notre globe. 


Ce débris hier encore dans l’abime enfoui, 
Cette noire et froide matiére, 

Cet antique témoin d’un monde évanoui, 
C’est la chalear et la lumiére; 


C'est le levier qui préte 4 notre siécle actif 
Sa puissance presqu’ infinie, 

Et par qui le pouvoir de l’homme, étre chétif, 
Devient égal 4 son génie. 


C'est la force qui fuit avec un bruit d’enfer 
Dans la pénombre des usines, 

Ainsi que des lutteurs tordant leurs bras de fer 
Mouvoir les puissantes machines. 


C'est l'Ame, c’est le coeur de ces léviathans 
Qui, sur les railways et sur l’onde, 

Supprimant la distance et décriant le temps, 
Sillonnent la face du monde, 


C’est le souffle embrasé qui toujours grandira, 
Et gréce auquel a pleines voiles 
Un jour quelque Colomb, peut-étre, cinglera 
Vers le rivage des étoiles!” 

But M. Frenay is not always thus profes- 
sional. ‘* La Montagne,” an emblematic de- 
scription of Shakspere, still in the Hugonic 
manner, is ambitious but by no means unsuc- 
cessful. ‘‘ Gabrielle,’ though rather hyper- 
bolical, is a pretty piece of baby-worship, and 
“Joies du foyer” is a very well turned-out 
panegyric’ of domesticity. But the poet, 
though he complains that 

“Le réel vient toujours passer sa rude éponge 

Sur lardoise de l’idéal ”— 

not at all a bad image, by the way, if rather 
a bold one—does not by any means abjure 
lofty themes. Aua Champs is an elaborate 
piece of philosophy, and the following 
might have made quite a reputation for M. 
Frenay had he cast it in the more difficult 





but more fashionable form of a regular 
sonnet :— 
**LE JOURDAIN. 
“ Les rives du Jourdain d’abord sont enchantées 
Et couvertes de fleurs mollement agitées 
Par le souffle embaumé d’un zéphyre éternel ; 
Ses flots, nacre liquide ob se mire le ciel, 
Sous les tremblants arceaux du pale laurier-rose, 
Murmurent leur chanson. L’horizon grandiose 
Sourit. Mais en suivant le cours du fleuve on voit 
Se changer le tableau: la verdure décroit ; 
Plus de fleurs ; le zéphyre 4 ses yeux met des bornes ; 
Les flots coulent muets dans des horizons mornes, 
Et le désert succéde au souriant Eden. 
Vivre, qu’est-ce sinon descendre le Jourdain ?” 


On the whole it may safely be said that M. 
Frenay, despite occasional blemishes, will 
take a very respectable rank alongside of 
most and above not a few of the poets of 
the Parnasse. He has in common with them 
the defect of being too occasional in his 
poetry. A wider range of subject and a 
less imitative tone must be gained before he 
can fairly be said to have emerged from the 
rank of minor poet. But it is something, and 
a very considerable something, for any man 
engaged in daily manual labour to have 
turned out such a volume as this. It would 
certainly be very hard to parallel the achieve- 
ment on this side of the Channel for very 
many years back. M. Frenay is not a Burns 
or a Béranger, nor, if we may take his own 
wise and modest words, is he at all likely 
to mistake himself for either. But he has 
given evidence of talent and culture the 
exercise of which must not only give him- 
self great pleasure, but which is able to give 
pleasure to those who have had far greater 
advantages than he has enjoyed. We should 
say that he has inscribed himself durably on 
the roll of Belgian poets. 
GeorGe SAINTSBURY. 








Self-Help by the People. The History of 
Co-operation in Rochdale (the Society of 
Equitable Pioneers). Part II. (1857- 
1877). By George Jacob MHolyoake. 
(Tribner.) 


By his long acquaintance with the Co-oper- 
ative movement in its various forms, and by 
personal knowledge of its chief centres and 
its leaders, Mr. Holyoake is well fitted to be 
the historian of Co-operation. His first 
volume, published three years ago, of the 
History of Co-operation in England, which 
contains what he calls the Pioneer Period, 
1812-1844, gives much valuable and ont-of- 
the-way information about Robert Owen, 
the Socialists, and other subjects. The 
second volume of this work is now in the 
press. It will no doubt open with some 
account of the permanent practical shape 
which co-operation took for the first time in 
1844 in the hands of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
On this subject we have already a good deal 
of information from Mr. Holyoake. The 
volume now before us is the second instal- 
ment of the history of a special portion of 
co-operative work—the work of co-operators 
in Rochdale, and especially of the Equitable 
Pioneers. Part I., 1844-1857, published 
more than twenty years ago, has gone 
through seven editions in English, and has 
been widely circulated in several foreign 
translations. Part II., 1857-1878, purports 
to carry the history up to the present time. 
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The first few pages carry us back to the be- 
ginning again, to “the famous twenty-eight,” 
as Mr. Holyoake calls them, several of whom 
are still alive, who in 1844, with 281. worth 
of provisions, consisting chiefly of oatmeal, 
salt, and bacon, started the Society of Equit- 
able Pioneers. That society, in 1877, thirty- 
three years later, as may be gathered from 
their Almanack of this year, was doing a 
business of 311,754/. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, for the supply of 
the retail co-operative stores throughout 
England, which was an outgrowth ori- 
ginally of the Pioneers, sold goods last 
year to the value of more than two millions 
and three-quarters. Such a development 
is worthy of being described, and Mr. Holy- 
oake, in his quaint and forcible style, tells 
the story well. 

Mr. Cobden once said of Feargus O’Con- 
nor in the House of Commons, “he has 
done more to retard the political progress of 
the working classes of England than any 
other public man that ever lived in this 
country.” Mr, Holyoake has to make a 
similar charge. He says that the Chartists 
were the most troublesome opponents the 
co-operators had to contend with. The 
Pioneers had many other difficulties in their 
struggling days, but they weathered them 
all, and even during the cotton crisis the 
profits of their store were but slightly 
lessened. 

In Chapters VI. and VII., “ Halting on 
the Way” and “The Story of the Corn 
Mill,” we have an account of the attempts 
at productive co-operation made in Roch- 
dale, and Mr. Holyoake lays down clearly 
what he considers the true co-operative 
principle and how far he thinks it has been 
carried out. In many accounts of what is 
called the co-operative movement, it must be 
confessed that there is some vagueness as to 
what co-operation really is. It has, indeed, 
become almost impossible to use the word in 
a strictly definite sense. And itis a ques- 
tion whether some change of nomenclature 
will not ultimately be found necessary. At 
any rate it is important to note clearly that 
there are at least three senses in which the 
word co-operation is used. 

The commonest use of the word is in the 
well-known case where a body of purchasers 
combine together, form their own shop, and 
divide the profits of that shop between 
themselves. The Civil Service, Army and 
Navy, and other co-operative stores in 
London, so largely used by the upper 
classes, come under this head, as also the 
co-operative stores mainly used by the 
working classes, such as the Equitable 
Pioneers of Rochdale and the hundreds of 
societies which have followed their example. 
The chief difference between the upper-class 
co-operative store and the working-class co- 
operative store is to be found in the way in 
which the profits are distributed. In the 
upper-class store the member buys every- 
thing below the market rate, and so realises 
his advantage at the time of buying. In the 
working-class store the member buys at the 
market rate, and receives at the end of each 
quarter a dividend of so much in the pound 
(on an average from 1s. 8d.:to 2s.) on whathe 
has spent during the quarter. His dividend 
must accumulate until he has a share (vary- 





ing from 11. to 51. in different societies) in 
his store, and he is encouraged to leave his 
dividend to accumulate, receiving 5 per cent. 
upon it, so that the workman’s store con- 
stantly becomes his savings bank, and he 
accumulates savings simply by paying ready 
money for his goods. Here is a very valu- 
able and important distinction between the 
upper-class store and the working-man’s 
store, but as far as the word “ co-operative” 
is concerned, both have an equal claim to 
it, or, as some would say, both alike have 
no right to it. 

Secondly. Some societies have been formed 
for manufacturing and other purposes, and, 
the capital of these being contributed mainly 
by the working classes, have been called 
co-operative. Such a society is the Roch- 
dale Co-operative Manufacturing Society, 
with its 62,000 spindles and 600 looms, in 
which, as the Proneer’s Almanack tells us, 
the shares are mostly held by the operative 
classes. In reality these societies are only 
joint-stock companies where the share- 
holders are working men. The case is the 
same when, as often happens, the surplus 
capital of co-operative stores is invested in 
such companies. 

Thirdly. ‘* Real co-operation,” Prof. 
Jevons tells us, “consists in making all 
those who work share in the profits.” If 
this definition be accepted, very many 
so-called co-operative societies have no right 
to the name. Mr. Holyoake repudiates 
many of the London societies. And the 
members of the Co-operative Congress re- 
fuse the name to the joint-stock companies 
where the share-jobbing and speculative 
element has been very prominent, such as 
those at Oldham, which are often called 
co-operative. But further than this, it is 
clear that many societies, both distributive 
and productive, which send delegates to the 
congress, are not co-operative in what is 
called the true sense. This is constantly 
admitted by co-operators, but the difficulties 
in the way of getting “real co-operation” 
carried out are great. It would seem com- 
paratively easy in co-operative stores to give 
employés a share of the profits of the estab- 
lishment, and yet there are many stores in 
which this is not yet done. But the difficul- 
ties in productive enterprises are much 
greater, and are well indicated in Mr. Holy- 
oake’s account of the Rochdale Manufactur- 
ing Society, in which the outside share- 
holders, who are not workers, being in a 
majority, have succeeded in doing away with 
the plan of giving the workers a share of 
the profits. 

“This excellent and longed-for vision of equity 
and industry,” says Mr. Holyoake, “ loomed hope- 
fully for a time in the immediate distance, and 
then went out of sight again. The real co- 
operators concerned in the promotion of these 
mills fought stoutly and steadily for the preserva- 
tion of the principle. The ‘share list’ being 
open to the whole town, the shares were taken up 
by numerous persons who knew nothing of co- 
operation, and by others who cared little for it, 
and by many who actively disliked it; and the 
rule of giving a participation of profit to work- 
men was rescinded.” 

A still more notable instance is that of the 
great wholesale co-operative society which 
has its centre at Manchester. This society, 
with its turn-over of two or three millions a 








year, started for the very purpose of sup- 
plying the retail co-operative stores through. 
out the kingdom, and whose quarterly 
meeting is composed of the delegates of 
those stores which hold the shares of the 
society, has failed to carry out the co- 
operative principle. It might have been 
supposed to represent the very essence of 
co-operation; and yet, now that it has 
several manufactories of its own, it is unable, 
or unwilling, to give a share of the profits 
of these manufactories to its own work- 
people, 

There must generally be a liability to dif- 
ficulties in any co-operative productive enter- 
prise from want of management power or 
from want of mutual confidence. But 
besides this, experience up to the present 
time seems to teach that even the principle 
of co-operative production can hardly be 
considered permanently secure except in the 
case where all the workers in any concern 
are shareholders and where there are no 
shareholders except workers. The society 
which has hitherto most nearly, though not 
entirely, fulfilled these conditions in England 
is the Co-operative Plate-Lock Company at 
Wolverhampton. Chiefly by the downright 
soundness and goodness of its work, it has 
been able to win its way through much 
opposition to a definitely recognised and in 
some respects really influential position in 
the trade. A very few other societies ap- 
proximate more or less to the true co-opera- 
tive principle. Among these the Co-opera- 
tive Agricultural Society at Assington in 
Suffolk is one of the most important. But 
though it was founded nearly fifty years 
ago, co-operative farming in England has as 
yet made no progress. Altogether, even 
the most ardent co-operators have to admit 
that co-operative production has made little 
way, and that “true co-operation” is not 
yet aconfirmed success. But it must not be 
forgotten that whether stores and joint-stock 
companies represent true co-operation or 
not, they have a high value of their own, 
and lead men on to see what becomes pos- 
sible by united effort and united capital. 
Co-operative stores have been found to bea 
means of encouraging saving, successful in 
a way that no other means have been; and 
through them in many cases men have been 
freed from debt for the first time in their 
lives. When, like the Rochdale Pioneers, 
they have an educational department their 
value is enhanced, and their large reserve 
funds involve in many cases considerable 
power of management and skill in invest- 
ment. The joint-stock companies, too, even 
the much abused companies at Oldham, 
have their value in a time of industrial de- 
pression, for many working men found them- 
selves combining the attitude both of owners 
of capital and of workers in the late crisis. 

Mr. Holyoake has his own way of im- 
parting information, which has its merits, 
but does not always imply clearness of 
arrangement. The chief information about 


the present state of the Pioneers is to be 
found in a chapter where we should not look 
for it, called “Branch: Store Agitation.” 
Self-education and self-improvement have 
always been part of the scheme of the 
Pioneers, and the 2} per cent. of their profits 
always given for this purpose forms an 
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honourable feature in their work. They 
have now, at the top of the great store, a 
first-rate library of modern literature of 
12,000 volumes, with a permanent librarian, 
and next to it a large news-room as well 
supplied with reviews, books of reference, 
and newspapers as any club. They have, 
further, fourteen news-rooms in various 
parts of the town for the convenience of 
their members. Science, art, and language 
classes have also been carried on for the last 
five years. We should have been glad if 
Mr. Holyoake had given us a copy, from the 
Pioneers’ Almanack, of the table of their 
operations since the beginning, showing the 
fluctuations and growth of their business. 
If the two parts of his work are reissued in a 
combined form he will perhaps see his ae 
to doing this, with a short account, whic 
he could give so well, of Rochdale and the 
Pioneers as they now are, for the benefit of 
those who are not so well acquainted with 
the subject as he is. The Rochdale Equit- 
able Pioneers certainly deserved a record, 
and they have found no unworthy chronicler 
in Mr, Holyoake. They have taken the lead 
in a. movement which is destined ultimately 
to hold an important place in the history of 
our social and industrial development. And, 
as-Mr. Holyoake says, 
“They may come to be outstripped in material 
successes and numbers; but they can never be 
surpassed in the credit which belongs to faith when 
believers are few, and to courage when all others 
despaired.” 

Artuur H. D. Actanp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Worth Waiting for. By J. Masterman. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The Little Loo. By Sydney Mostyn. (Tinsley 
& Co.) 

Ingerstein Hall and Chadwick Rise. A Story 
of the Thirty Years” War. By James 
Routledge. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Through the Shadow. In Two Volumes. 
(Tinsley & Co.) 

Happy with Hither. By A. L. O. S. In Two 
Volumes. (Remington.) 

Ashford. By Anne Blount. In One Volume. 
(Remington. ) 

Most stories that introduce Indian life, or, 

indeed, life in any foreign land, have about 

them a highly instructive tone which goes 
far to spoil their interest, but Worth Waiting 
for is an exception to the generality of 

Indian stories. It has a natural yet 

thoroughly original plot, but its chief clever- 

ness lies in the faithfulness and reality with 
which some of its characters are drawn. 

The heroine Ellen is obliged by distressed 

circumstances to go out to India that she 

may find a home with her brother. She 
leaves behind her in England a lover who is 
poor and proud, and is too prudent to bind 
her by any promise. He is a very wise and 

a singularly fortunate young man. Suddenly 

being deprived of good prospects, he goes to 

college ; in an incredibly short time gets a 

good fellowship, is ordained, and has not been 

ordained a month when a living worth 1,2001.a 

year falls in to his college to which he is im- 

mediately presented, and fourteen years after- 

wards is made a bishop. The character of this 
excellent and successful hero is too cumbrous 





and too phlegmatic to interest us much, but 
Ellen, the victim of his’ self-restraint, is a 
thoroughly human and attractive heroine, 
and the picture of Eddy, her brother, who is 
cruelly thoughtless and wholly self-engrossed, 
is a clever study of the sort of man pro- 
duced by admiring female relations, an 
empty brain, and a hot climate. The sad 
story of the young wife whose heart quietly 
breaks under the pressure of this companion- 
ship, and the episode of Major Smithson’s 
fate with the tiger, are full of pathos, and 
told with reticence and feeiing. The pictures 
of Anglo-Indian life are human in their 
interest, and the scenery is always subser- 
vient to the story and does not turn it into 
a mere vehicle for publishing notes of foreign 
travel. Worth Waiting for is altogether a 
clever, pleasant book, and will have a special 
charm for those who know India. 

The Little Loo is a nautical novel, and the 
sort of book which looks more at home in 
red and yellow covers with a sensational 
frontispiece than in three elegantly bound 
volumes. There is a good deal of vivid 
description in it which is really powerful, 
but the plot is an unpleasant one, and to be 
shut up in a small ship among the worst sort 
of sailors for nearly 700 pages becomes a 
little wearisome. The writer is supposed to 
be second mate on the Little Loo, a ship 
whose crew mutinies, and sends the captain 
and chief mate adrift in an open boat. 
The captain’s sister is left alone among 
these savage men, whose practices are 
revolting and who seem to have no re- 
gard for human life, but give themselves 
up to the direction of a madman. This 
man, “with eyes which shone like a cat’s, 
taking no lustre from the starlight without, 
but glowing from some illumination within,” 
imagines that he has buried several bars of 
gold from some wrecked ship on an island 
in the South Seas, and promises to share the 
booty with the mutineers, but his madness, 
which only revealed itself on this one point at 
starting, rapidly develops into dangerous 
insanity. The second mate, of course, con- 
stitutes himself the champion of the cap- 
tain’s sister, and brings her safely to land 
through a series of hair-breadth escapes. 
Those who look for thrilling adventure and 
accumulated horrors, and are not too par- 
ticular about refinement of style, will find 
the Little Loo suit them admirably. 

A story which is bold enough to portray 
within its limits Wallenstein, Ferdinand, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Richelieu, Charles L., 
Prince Rupert, and Oliver Cromwell as 
some of its actual dramatis personae cannot 
be expected to make much distinction 
between its portraits or to have much space 
left to depict heroes and heroines of the or- 
dinary type. There is a large mass of 
historical information in Ingerstein Hall, but 
it is extremely discursive, and though it pro- 
fesses to follow the fortunes of one or two 
English families, members of which were 
engaged in the foreign wars, it does not add 
anything to our knowledge of how people 
were living in England at that time, neither 
do its portraits of the famous men of the 
time make them at all more real to us. The 
power of feeling deeply interested in a parti- 
cular period of history does not necessarily 
imply the power of representing its interest 





ee 


dramatically to others, and the adventures of 
the Chadwicks and Ingersteins give us more 
the impression that they are a collection of 
notes for an historical essay than a book 
which aspires to be a finished work of art. 

Through the Shadow is the sort of novel 
which has grown up in imitation of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s books. It is not without 
interest, but it regards life through the 
medium of a good deal of vulgarity and 
slang, as well as low morality. If gentle. 
men do ask such ladies as Lady Morchester 
whether they will “swop their coronets,’’ 
the less said about it the better, and people 
do not generally “ preamble the whole length 
of a room.” But those who will care much 
for Through the Shadow will not be very 
particular about such expressions, nor object 
to hearing that “every one before the 
eventful night arrived were on the best of 
terms.” However, before we leave the Shadow 
we must protest against the misquotation of 
Longfellow’s lines, which are hardly recog- 
nisable as— 

“ Something accomplished, something done 
With the setting of the sun.” 
Perhaps it is not meant for a quotation from 
Longfellow, but a plagiarism by some one 
else. 

Happy with Hither is a clever story if it 
is not a pleasant one. It would make an 
amusing play if skilfully arranged. The 
character of Andrew MacDonald the factor, 
who is engaged clandestinely to the lady of 
the manor and to her niece at the same time, 
is drawn with great force. The style of the 
writing is well sustained and vigorous, but 
it is a pity to introduce such words as 
“ homologate ”’ into a simple story. 

Ashford is a novel which represents some- 
what an exciting phase of country life. The 
story is written with the ease which charac- 
terises so much of the writing cf the pre- 
sent day, but the story wants scenery and 
character-drawing ; it moves too much in 
dialogue only. We find little to choose be- 
tween the principal character, Lady Helena 
Gordon, who is a rich and beautiful widow, 
and Evelyn Desmond, the fast young lady 
whom she tries to arrest in a dangerous flirt- 
ation by telling her that “she is the-chief 
person in the place,”’ and that ‘‘ whenever she 
sees any young person in the parish going 
wrong she considers it her duty to interfere.” 

F. M. Owen. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Punjaub and North-West Frontier of India, 
By an old Punjaubee. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Oo.) This is a readable and rather interesting 
little volume by one who appears to have had 
long personal acquaintance with the subject of 
which he treats. The style is conversational, and 
no special literary qualities are displayed ; but the 
author succeeds in giving something like an intel- 
ligible idea of the country of the Five Rivers and 
of our North-West frontier, which last is a very 
distinct subject. After a too brief physical de- 
scription, he speaks of the various populations of 
the Panjab, but errs in basing his account on the 
census of 1868 when much later statistics are 
available; and his spelling is very ancient, even 
Sind appearing in the most irrational form of 
Scinde. It is often go that the population 
of the Panjib is chiefly Sikh, but the Moham- 
medans are in a large majority; the Sikhs are 
rapidly decreasing; and the “Old Punjaubee” 
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asserts, on other authority besides his own, that the 
former, asa rule, regard us with hostility. Interest- 
ing information is also given in regard to the various 
tribes on our frontier, but especially the Afghan 
clans, which are described in detail from the 
Kashmir border down toSind. Their savage cha- 
racteristies are touched upon truthfully; but the 
writer goes quite out of his depth when he begins 
to argue that they are the lost Ten Tribes. Some 
account is given of our various expeditions over 
the border, which are very apt to pass from 
memory ; and it is pertinently asked why honours 
and promotion should be given so scantily to the 
officers of the frontier force who have so often 
been exposed to more trying and dangerous work 
than that of Abyssinia and Coomassie. This 
volume also contains some discussions on our 
frontier policy, and on the state of India in gene- 
ral; but these are too brief to be of value. 


Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., of Abbotsford. With a Re- 
print of his Memorials of the Haliburtons. By 
the Rev. Charles Rogers. (Printed for the Royal 
Historical Society.) Sir Walter Scott, as most 
people are aware, had a strong and deeply-rooted 
desire to found a family of Scotts. With this end 
in view, it was natural that he should take the 
trouble to enquire into the history of his prede- 
cessors; and the result of his enquiries was the 
issue, in 1820, of a little volume edited by his 
own hand, and called Memorials of the Hali- 
burtons. A second issue of thirty copies was 
made in 1824—the publication was only intended 
for private circulation—of which only one copy is 
extant. This copy is in the possession of Mr. 
David Laing, and Mr. Rogers, by publishing a 
reprint of it, has done good service to the lovers 
of Sir Walter and of genealogical researches. 
Sir Walter Scott was, through his mother, the 
representative of the Haliburtons of Newmains, 
and inherited their family burying-place in Dry- 
burgh Abbey—all that was left unsold of their 
lands, The “ Memorials ” contain an outline of the 
history of the whole Haliburton family, together 
with a “Short History of the Haliburtons in 
Edinburgh.” Mr. Rogers has prefixed to these 
Memorials genealogical memoirs of the whole 
Scott family, the result of his own researches. 
Sir Walter was connected with the great Scott 
family through a younger branch. It appears 
that the Scotts settled in Peebleshire as early as 
the tenth century; but the earliest mention of the 
name is in 1128, when Uchtred, filius Scoti, was 
witness to a foundation charter granted tothe A bbey 
of Holyrood House. The same Uchtred also wit- 
nessed a similar charter granted to the Abbey of 
Selkirk in 1130, From this son of Scott Mr. Rogers 
has succeeded in tracing the whole family down 
to the present time, and he has not only followed 
out the main line of descent, but has also given 
very interesting information about the collateral 
branches of the family. The story of the marriage 
of Sir William Scott of Harden with the 
daughter of Sir Gideon Murray is good enough to 
repeat, This Sir William was the eldest son of 
“Auld Wat of Harden,” of Border fame, and 
made a foray on Sir Gideon’s lands at Elibank. 
Sir Gideon's retainers, however, overpowered 
him, and carried him off in triumph to the castle, 
where he was condemned to die by the gallows, 
dut the Lady Murray expressed in strong terms 
her horror at hanging the handsome knight of 
Harden when she had three ill-favoured daughters 
unmarried, Accordingly Sir William had to 
choose between “ leeikle-mouthed Meg,” the 
ugliest of the three, and the noose. Like a wise 
man he chose the former, and, it seems, led a very 
happy married life. Several other stories of this 
kind serve to enliven the rather dry bones of 
genealogical research. Altogether Mr. Rogers 
may be congratulated on the thoroughness of his 
work and the accuracy of his information, and will 
earn the gratitude of all those interested in the 
life of the great Scotch poet and novelist—and 
these should not be few. 





Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGATE have sent us 
The Praise of Folly, translated from the Latin 
of Erasmus, with explanatory notes, by James 
Copner, M.A. This is an excellent translation of 
Erasmus’s famous satire, and, if it is sometimes 
a little too paraphrastic, it generally succeeds in 
conveying the sense and spirit of the original. 
The author was certainly nodding when he 
rendered “nonum in annum premunt,” “ doing in 
the space of a single year an amount of drudgery 
that might well have taken them nine years to 
accomplish ;” and “ no tippler” is not an equiva- 
lent for Horace’s “ Et signo laesae non insanire 
lagenae.” But such slips are not frequent. The 
book has been conveniently broken up into 
chapters, and there are a few notes which are 
good and to point. 


Tue reunion of Elsass to Germany has natu- 
rally prompted many local scholars to direct their 
researches into the period anterior to the French 
occupation, when all the traditions of Strassburg 
were purely German. They leap over the last two 
centuries, and seek their heroes in the time of the 
Reformation. Following Prof. Baum, of Strass- 
burg, of whose Briefschatz der elsiissischen Reform- 
atoren he has made considerable use, although he 
has also availed himself of new sources, Pfarrer 
A. Erichson, the director of the theological Stu- 
dienstift of St. Wilhelm, in Strassburg, has worked 
out an admirable miniature portrait of Matthew 
Zell. Zell's fascinating figure, together with the 
equally charming picture of his zealous and intel- 
ligent wife, Catharine, who often fed fifty or 
sixty religious exiles for days together at her table, 
has more than ouce been introduced into popular 
fiction. Their names are still popular in Strass- 
burg. In his Matthdéus Zell, der erste elséssische 
Reformator und evangelische Pfarrer in Strassburg 
(Strassburg: Heitz), the author has produced a 
biographical monument not unworthy of its sub- 
ject, and may claim to have reconstructed the 
shattered and disfeatured image of his hero. Zell 
was the parish priest of St. Lawrence, and the 
bishop’s confessor, and stood much upon the pre- 
sent Old Catholic position, caring little for the 
current theological is utations, and much for the 
weal and morality of his parish. The professional 
reformers thought him too lax; but it was of 
great importance to them to draw him entirely to 
their side on account of his immense popularity 
among the citizens. ‘“‘ Matthias qui solus,” wrote 
Bucer to Ambrosius Blaarer, “adhue populum 
habet.” He shrunk from the adoption of the 
bald solifidianism for which the extreme party 
contended, and his wife did her utmost to main- 
tain Zell in this attitude against the powerful in- 
fluence of Bucer, and later of the refugee Calvin. 
“‘ His wife,” said Bucer, “ thrusts him away from 
faith towards works” (ad opera eum detrudit), a 
somewhat ungracious charge, for to this element in 
Catharine Zell’s character the exiles were in- 
debted for hospitable reception and maintenance. 
Prof. Erichson’s sketch of the relations between 
Zell and Wolfgang Capito are especially interest- 
ing. He clearly brings out the fact that the 
moderate and conciliatory Zell was the first 
among the Elsasser preachers who had the 
courage to proceed to thorough reformatory 
action. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
ae by the Rev. Mynors Bright. Vol. III. 
(Bickers and Son.) The third volume of the new 
edition of Pepys’s Diary is quite equal to the 
former volumes in the interest of the additional 
matter included in it. Much of this relates to 
new plays and other amusements, and also to the 
Diarist’s domestic arrangements. On July 4, 
1664, his wife and he came to high words about 
a pair of earrings which the former had bought 
for 25s. “ of her owne accord.” 

“T vowed to breake them, or that she should go and 
get what she could for them again, I went with that 
resolution out of doors; the poor wretch afterwards 
in a little while did send out to change them for her 
money again, I followed Besse her messenger at the 





*Change, and there did consult and sent her back; I 
would not bave them changed, being satisfied that 
she yielded.” 

On February 4, 1664-5, he complains that almost 
all his trouble in the world arose from the dis- 
orders in his family ‘and the indiscretion of a 
wife that brings me nothing almost (besides a 
comely ye rig Pg only trouble and discontent.” 


What a pity Mrs. Pepys did not write a diary ; 
one aeaih like to hear her version of these mis- 
understandings. This volume contains at the end 


“ Additional Notes from Lord Braybrooke’s 
Edition of 1854,” but all of these are not addi- 
tional, for in one on p. 514 we find repeated a 
long account already given in slightly different 
words at p. 209. Still further annotation is 
required in several places: thus we read 
under date October 5, 1664, “By coach to 
new Bridewell to meet with Mr. Poyntz to 
discourse with him (being Master of the Work- 
house there) about making of ora ce for us.” 
Most readers will require to be told that bewpers 
is the old name for bunting, in order to understand 
the passage that follows, where we learn that 
Pepys bought 100 pieces of calico to make flags 
to supply the want of bewpers. It would, how- 
ever, be unfair to lay too much stress upon these 
shortcomings, for Mr. Mynors Bright has added 
several illustrative notes of interest. The great 
feature of this third volume is a good copy from 
the portrait of Pepys painted by Hales in April, 
1666, and mentioned in the Diary—“ to Hales’s, 
where there was nothing found to be done more 
to my picture, but the musique, which pleases me 
mightih , it being painted true.” This music 
which he holds in his hand was his own setting of 
Sir William Davenant’s song in the Siege of 
Rhodes—“ Beauty retire, thou dost my pity move.” 
He was very proud of his work, and the praises of 
his friends delighted him greatly. This portrait, 
which is now in the National Portrait Gallery, is 
of the greatest interest, for it shows us the young 
full-bodied Pepys of the Diary, and not the staid 
Pepys of after years, who sat in the President’s 
chair of the Royal Society. 








BOOKS ON BUILDING. 


Notes on Building Construction. Part II. (Riv- 
ingtons.) This is the second volume of a work 
upon practical building, ‘arranged to meet the 


‘requirements of the syllabus of the Science and 


Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education.” If the requirements of the syllabus 
are fairly met by this treatise—and it seems that 
they are—the conjunction of ‘Science and Art” is 
here at least a misnomer. There is positively no 
trace of the existence of such a thing as art from 
beginning to end of the treatise. The author is 
not blamable for this, as he has very satisfac- 
torily arranged his notes in accordance with the 
requirements demanded of him; but it is a 
subject of regret that the Art Department (so- 
called) of a great nation should ignore so com- 
pletely all artistic considerations in the treatment 
of building construction. As long as construction 
is viewed as one thing and architecture as another, 
we may continue to stick ornaments designed by 
one set of men upon buildings erected by another, 
but we shall never have an architectural art. Under 
such circumstances it might seem idle to hope for 
auy improvement in the present sad condition of 
architecture, were it not that in this country pro- 
gress is almost always the result of individual 
effort, and not of Government direction. These 
Notes on Building Construction are therefore 
simply an account of the existing state of things 
in the building trades, and do not profess to rise 
above its level. They tell us what building con- 
struction is, not what it might be and ought to be. 
As, however, a first preliminary of any improve- 
ment is to have thoroughly mastered tae existing 
systems, the work will be found valuable, though 
the effect of its perusal is somewhat depressing. 
It is not cheering to read (p. 404), without a word 
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of condemnation, how “very la projecting 
mouldings and cornices inside buildings are even 
made of coarse canvas strained over a light frame- 
work and washed over with guaged stuff”; or 
(p. 295) how “columns and similar constructions 
are built up with thin staves of dry wood, the re- 
quired support being afforded by an iron column 
within.” Sbdedl, however, simply as an ac- 
count of prevailing methods of construction, the 
notes are really valuable and are illustrated by 
diagrams of remarkable clearness. The — 
upon modern iron-construction are particularly 
good, as it is not easy to find the information 
which an architect ordinarily requires upon such 
matters except in works of large size. The 
chapters upon joinery are also very complete 
and exceedingly clear. The work appears to be 
well adapted to its intended purpose, and would 
be particularly useful to architectural students, 
provided they are given clearly to understand 
that the notes simply explain what is, and not 
what should be, the construction of buildings. 
The merits of the work—and they are consider- 
able—are all the author's; its defects appear due 
to the system of the Science and Art Department. 


Builders’ and Contractors’ Price Book, (Lock- 
wood.) A price-book is an ingenious contrivance for 
ascertaining the cost of artificers’ work. When it 
is considered how many factors contribute to 
make up the total cost of the simplest piece of 
work—say a length of brick walling, or g number 
of deal doors—it will be seen how much calculation 
aad how large an ope are necessary to arrange 
the price per rod of brickwork or per foot super- 
ficial of framing. First comes the price of the raw 
material in the London market, itself the result of 
the price of labour, the rent of land, the interest 
on capital, and the cost of carriage. There is next 
the existing rate of wages in the several trades 
employed; then the amount of work of each kind 
which the average artificer can turn out day after 
day with the aid of such machinery as is usually 
employed in the trade; lastly there is the parti- 
cular character of the work in question and the 
class of workmanship required, which affect so 
directly the rapidity of production. So compli- 
cated a problem can be solved only by experience, 
and it is naturally by surveyors that such books are 
for the most part compiled. It is by surveyors that 
the art of measuring-up artificers’ work has been de- 
veloped—in itself a most elaborate system and one 
which varies to some extent in different parts of 
the country. The present work has been revised 
by Mr. Francis Miller, and appears to be un- 
usually complete. It contains, in addition to 
the usual contents of a price-book, a number of 
tables useful to practical men, the regulations of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works relating to con- 
crete buildings, and a very valuable addition by 
Mr. Richardson upon the marks of timber and the 
qualities which they indicate. 


Building Construction. (Oollins.) This small 
treatise contains a good deal of information as to 
the employment of brickwork and masonry, which 
will be found useful to artificers and to architec- 
tural students. The practical portions of the 
work are well treated, that upon the bonding of 
brickwork being particularly elaborate. The re- 
marks upon cast-iron are complete and very clear, 
but the section ends rather abruptly, and leaves 
us to wish that more had been said about wrought- 
iron, The chapter upon concrete building is in- 
teresting, and it is evident that much might be 
made of this method of construction if carried out 
with stone or terra-cotta quoins and dressings. 
In those portions of the work which touch upon 
the architectural treatment of brickwork and 
masonry there is no advance upon the common- 
places of the day. The movement in the direction 
of a more rational and artistic method in design, 
and to some extent in construction, has not yet 
produced much effect upon the British “ practical 
man.” Such a section, for example, as No, 31— 
upon “ Norman,” “Semi-norman,” and “ Gothic” 





doors and windows—is, with its illustrations, 
—_ behind the age. Where the treatise con- 

nes itself strictly to the limits of practical work 
it appears to be a useful and safe guide. 


Iron and Metal Trades’ Companion. (Lock- 
wood.) This is a handy book for counting-houses, 
compiled by Mr. Thomas Downie, the object of 
which is to reduce the labour and time which is 
expended in making calculations. It might seem 
to outsiders that the time occupied in searching 
for the required column of figures might be spent 
to equal advantage in making the calculation for 
oneself; but this is not. the case, as every practical 
man is aware, in consequence partly of the 
necessity of testing the correctness of each result 
so arrived at. A set of tables is of t con- 
venience to houses in a large way of business, 
and those drawn up by Mr. Downie sanene to be 
very complete, and to be arranged in a handy and 
convenient form. The appendix contains the 
usual tables of weights and measures, both 
English and French, together with the rules for 
the treatment of decimal fractions, square and cube 
root, and the mensuration of surfaces and solids, 
Tables for finding the specific gravity and weight 
of the materials in use in the building trades are 
also given, with the shrinkage of castings and the 
proved strength of hempen and wire ropes. The 
work is a very convenient handbook for the pur- 
poses it is designed to serve. 


- Building Construction. Timber, Lead, and 
Ironwork. Vols. I. and II. By R. Scott Burn. 
(Collins.) These volumes form a portion of 
Collins’ “Advanced Science Series.” They carry’on 
the consideration of practical building work upon 
the same system as the volume upon Brickwork 
and Masonry already noticed in these columns, 
and form a sequel to the volume treating of the 
same subjects in the “‘ Elementary Series.” They 
possess the same merit of great clearness, and are 
very fully illustrated. Vol. II. consists wholly of 
ert giving various constructional details upon a 
arger scale than could have been given con- 
veniently with the text itself. It is again a sub- 
ject of regret that a work designed to be “in 
conformity with the Syllabus of the Department 
of Science and Art” should be, in all that concerns 
the arts of design, beneath contempt. The 
elevations of the small house given in plates 38, 
et seq. may be instanced as belte probably as 
bad as it is possible for so simple a building to be 
made, and generally whenever art is concerned, as 
in sections of mouldings and such like, nothing can 
be much worse. It is a sad but too common 
proof of the utter divorce that has now taken 
place between building construction and the art of 
architecture. For this it would be unfair to 
blame the author. Such a work is only a sign of 
the evil, but so far as it tends to perpetuate it, it 
is our duty to protest, however little such protests 
may avail. In all that concerns its real aim, 
mere practical construction, so far as it is possible 
to distinguish this from design, the work is 
excellent. It would be a good exercise for an 
architectural student to have to translate the 
various constructural details illustrated in the 
book into rational and artistic forms. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue publishers of the excellent French guide-books, 
MM. Adolphe and P. Jouanne, have several new 
ones in preparation, one to the North of France, 
one to the North of Italy, and the third to Syria, 
Palestine, and Turkey in Asia. The two former 
are in the press. M. Baedeker- announces the 
second volume of his admirable guide to Egypt, 
embracing Upper Egypt and Nubia, for the com- 
ing season. 

Tue Rev. John Henry Blunt’s Annotated Bible 
is now about to be issued by Messrs. Rivingtons. 
The first volume to Esther is now ready ; the rest 
of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha will be 





ready next January, to be followed shortly by the 
New Testament and General Index. sili 

Warren Hastings; a Biography, by Oaptain 
Lionel James Tucker, Inte Bengal Aray, exthor 
of a History of India, Studies in Biography, &c., 
will shortly be published by Messrs, Wm, H. 
Allen & Oo. 


Pror. Ascot, the indefatigable editor of the 
Archivio Glottologico Italiano, has just published, 
in the first part of the fifth volume of his journal, 
the famous Ambrosian MS., containing a com- 
mentary, or rather extracts from a commentary, 
on the Psalms, ascribed to St. Jerome, but now 
supposed to be the work of St. Columbanus. 
The real value of the MS., however, consists of 
the Irish glosses with which it is covered. The 
importance of these glosses had been pointed out 
by Zeuss in his Grammatica Celtica ; they had been 
consulted by Whitley Stokes in his Goidelica, 
and by Nigra, in his Glossae Hibernicae and else- 
where. They are now published for the first 
time in this complete form. Prof. Ascoli has had the 
advantage of being able to consult the MS, of St. 
Gall, lent to him by the Swiss authorities, side by 
side with the Am*rosian codex, and he gives a 

a specimen of each at the end of his 
k. The publication of this important text will be 
followed by an exhaustive commentary, and the 
whole work will form a new epoch in the study 
of Celtic, particularly of Old Irish. We are glad 
to hear that this great and difficult untectltag 
will not interfere with the continuation of Ascoli’s 
Corsi di Gilottologia, published in the same 
Archivio. 

Dr. ABRAHAM BeENIscH, an indefatigable pro- 
moter of Hebrew studies, died on July 31. His 
translation of the Bible hardly meets a want of 
Christian scholars, but was an immense boon to 
religious Jews. He also wrote various works, of 
which the most recent was a volume of lectures 
entitled Judaism Surveyed, of which we have 

iven a somewhat full notice. His exertions in 
half of the Society uf Hebrew Literature de- 
serve special recognition. 


JEwIsH scholarship in America is also beginning 
to make its mark. e have received a valuable 
translation of the “Song of Solomon” by the 
Rabbi of Chicago, Dr. K. Kohler. He adopts the 
view that it is a popular semidramatic poem, with 
interlocutors and a chorus. He dates it in the 
best part of the post-Hezekian age. His contri- 
butions belong to the department of text-criticism, 
in which he follows Gratz and Briill. 


A New novel by Berthold Auerbach, entitled 
Landolin von Reutershoefen, will be issued early in 
September. 


Pror. Orro CasPari is about to publish a reply 
to the speeches of Virchow and Haekel, under the 
name of Virchow .and Haekel before the Forum of 
Methodological Enquiry. 

The Scandinavian Journalist Congress, held in 
July at Jénkoping, has expressed its desire that a 
treaty for the protection of literary property should 
be concluded between Sweden and Denmark. 


A RECENT number of the ps bn Frangaise 
ives an account of the great publishing house of 
achette and Oo. According to the writer this 
firm has the largest bookselling business in the 
world, turns over some fifteen million francs, pub- 
lishes a book a day, employs 5,000 persons, and 
exports yearly 200,000 packages. 

AN important addition will shortly be made to 
the “ Rolls Series ” of Chronicles and Documents 
illustrative of early English history by the pub- 
lication of the first volume of Bracton de 
et Consuetudinibus Angliae, which is now com- 
pleted. Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., has undertaken, 
at the request of the Master of the Rolls and 
under the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury, to edit the work of the 
great “ Father of the Common Law of England,” 
which has been hitherto almost a sealed book to 
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the law-student from its scarcity, and from the re- 
pulsive character of the text of the printed book 
of 1569. It has been recently ascertained that there 
areabout thirty-five ancient manuscripts of Bracton 
in England, of which more than twenty have been 
examined by the editor, and he has succeeded by 
a careful collation of the more important manu- 
scripts in correcting many inaccuracies of the text 
of the printed book. The editor’s view, as an- 
nounced in his introduction to the first volume, is 
that Bracton’s work was not originally composed 
in the form in which it has come down to us in 
the printed book of 1569, but that it consists of 
various treatises, composed at intervals by the 
author, and not written wno tenore, although ulti- 
mately consolidated into an aggregate work. This 
hypothesis serves to explain certain difficulties 
arising out of seeming conflicts of statement as 
to the law in different parts of the work, and it 
accounts for the variations which are found 
to exist in certain manuscripts, in the mode 
in which the treatises are grouped under dif- 
ferent heads, and are diversely arranged in 
books or in centuries, The editor has taken 
care to supply the reader with every assistance 
to encourage perusal and to facilitate reference, by 
annexing an ample table of contents, sidenotes, 
and a full index. The Latin text is also accom- 
panied by an English translation. 


At a meeting of the Library Association on 
Friday, August 2, W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., in the chair, Mr. B. R. Wheatley read a 
paper on “ The Arrangement of a Private Library.” 
The first annual meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion at Oxford this autumn will be presided over 
by the Rev. H. O. Coxe, Bodley’s Librarian, one 
of the vice-presidents. The committee appointed 
by the council of the association, in pursuance 
of a resolution of the Conference of Librarians, 
to report on the preparation and publication of a 
General Catalogue of English Literature, lately 
appealed to the trustees of the British Museum to 
make their Paes catalogue of English books 
up to 1640 in the Museum a catalogue of all Eng- 
lish literature up to that date, and offered the 
help of the association in procuring the titles of 
books in which the Museum was deficient. 
They are now informed that the trustees feel 
that they must decline to take any part in the 
preparation of a General Catalogue of English 
Literature. The report of the committee will 
probably be ready before the Oxford meeting, to 
which the council of the association may in that 
case send it for discussion, The resolution of the 
trustees was doubtless well weighed, but in the 
interests of the British Museum alone it is much 
to be regretted that they have not resolved 
otherwise. The Museum aims at becoming a 
complete storehouse of English printed book- 
literature, an aim industriously pursued, but 
still a long way from realisation. Such a cata- 
logue, with a plain asterisk against the titles of 
books which the Museum had not got, would be 
invaluable as an indication to its officers, the 
book-trade, and private collectors, of its wants yet 
to be supplied, 


Tue Indian Antiquary for July continues the 
papers by Mr. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
on Sanskrit and Old Oanarese inscriptions, and 
Mr. Walhouse’s papers entitled “ Archaeological 
Notes.” He deals with the Swastika symbol 
found both in India and also in great frequency 
on the Trojan antiquities discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann. It contains also an important article 
by Mr. Lewis Rice on Ganga grants, assigned by 
him to the fourth and fifth centuries; and several 
letters on points of archaeological interest, of 
which one is on the similarity of certain dresses 
on Assyrian statues to that of the ancient military 
class in India. The usual book notices conclude 
an attractive number of this useful periodical. We 
are sorry to hear that the first and second volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary are now out of print. 


Mr. McCrixptz has republished from the 





Indian Antiquary his translations of the frag- 
ments of Megasthenes from the edition of Schwan- 
beck, and of Arrian’s notices of Ancient India. 
The time is passing away when any information 
as to Indian customs which is not accurately 
known from Hindu or Buddhist literature can be 
accepted. But the Greek view of Indian affairs will 
always have an interest of its own apart from the 
contribution it may afford to Indian history, and 
Mr. McOCrindle’s translation will help to make it 
more generally accessible. It is a pity that he has 
not thought his book worthy of an index. It will 
only be used as a work of reference ; and the want 
both of index and headlines to the pages will 
seriously interfere with its usefulness in this re- 
spect. The notes do not show an acquaintance 
with the latest literature on the Indian side of the 
subjects treated of. 


THE Cornell University has just issued a Ten- 
Year Book, which contains a complete list of 
those who have matriculated or graduated there 
between 1868 and 1878. The total number of 
“ matriculates” is 2,403, and of graduates 486. 
Short biographical notes are appended to the 
names of many of the alumni, and the after- 
careers of the graduates is further shown by a 
summary of occupations, which is sufficiently 
curious, and shows that 17 have devoted them- 
selves to agriculture, 15 to architecture, 6 to 
banking, 42 to civil engineering, 98 to education, 
22 to journalism, 130 to law, 18 to manufacturing, 
13 to mechanical engineering, 22 to medicine, 16 
to the ministry, 20 to special study and scientific 
investigation, and 45 to trade, while the occupa- 
tions of 12 are not reported and ten are dead. 
The greatest number, it will be seen, represent 
those who have gone to law. 


Tue Etymological Dictionary of the Walloon 
language, which the late M. Grandgagnage left 
incomplete, is about to be taken up and finished 
by his friend M. Aug. Scheler, to whom the author 
left his notes and MS, 


Men of Mark (Sampson Low) contains this 
week two really very good likenesses of Prof. 
Owen and Prof. Max Miiller. The third portrait 
is that of Mr. Street, the architect. 


Tue French Society for Promoting Historical 
Studies announces the following subjects for 
memoirs :—For 1879, “ The History of the Danu- 
bian Provinces from the Invasion of the Turks to 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi,” prize 1,000 francs ; 
for 1880, “ History of the Sources of the French 
Language, and of its Development to the end of 
the Sixteenth Century,” prize 1,000 francs; for 
1881, “ History of Provident Clubs in France,” 
first prize 1,500 francs, second prize 500 francs, 


Tue Revista Contemporanea of July 15 contains 
the third part of Sanchez de Toca’s study of the 
causes of the Decadence of Spain. The present 
portion gives an eloquent exposition of some of 
the facts, but the author has not yet touched 
upon the causes. Diaz de Benjumea has an in- 
teresting article establishing, by means of the 
approbacion affixed to the original edition of the 
second part of Don Quijote, the probability of the 
anecdote related of Cervantes and the French 
ambassador in Disraeli’s Curtosities of Literature, 
The ambassador extraordinary is Henri, Duc de 
Mayenne, and the date between 1612 and 1615. 
Revilla gives only qualified praise to Valera’s last 
novel, Pasarse de listo; and Pompeyo Geuer dis- 
courses on Ancient Egypt and its religion. 


Tue second edition of Prof. Adolf Held’s 
Grundriss fiir Vorlesungen tiber Nationalékonome, 
just published at Bonn by Emil Strauss, is a sum- 
mary of the history and leading principles of 
political economy, of extraordinary comprehen- 
siveness in proportion to its compass. It may be 
strongly commended to students seeking to be put 
well on the road to a knowledge of continental as 
well as English views of economic science. We 
have spoken on former occasions of Prof. Held’s 
reputation and position a8 one ofthe ablest and 





most energetic writers and teachers of the new 
German school. 


Tue thirty-third volume of the Geschichts- 
freund, issued by the Fiinf-Ortigen historische 
Verein, contains, among other articles on the 
history of the five early cantons, an essay by Prof. 
Rohrer upon the energetic efforts at ecclesiastical 
reform made by the Catholics in the Swiss portion 
of the bishopric of Constance between the 
1492 and 1581. Pater Adelbert Vogel contributes 
a paper on the rights of dominion formerly exer- 
cised by the great Gotteshaus of Engelsberg. 


A memorr of the lately deceased Chevalier 
Adolfo von Varnhagen, Vicomte v. Portoseguro, 
by the hand of a friend, appears in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung. He was a kinsman of the famous Varn- 
hagen von Ense. His mother was a Brazilian, 
Dona Maria Flavia de Sa aens. His 
father, who belonged to the old noble Westphalian 
family, entered early in life into the Portuguese 
service, married in Lisbon, and finally emigrated 
with his wife to her native country. His son, the 
late diplomatist and scholar, has given a bio- 
graphy of his father in his History of Brazil 
(Historio geral do Brazil). This work, which 
appeared in 1855 at Rio de Janeiro, attained a 
- reputation in Europe on account of the truly 

erman industry and critical research, as well as. 
the transparent style, with which it was compiled. 
The Geographical Society-of Paris, of which the 
author was a member, had a report of it drawn up 
and printed under the care of Mt. d’Avezac. The 
author maintained a correspondence with Alexander 
von Humboldt. He visited London, Florence, 
and — in order to study the original manu- 
scripts for the second edition or corrected supple- 
ment of his book. 


We have received Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, 
translated by E. Massie (Clarendon Press) ; Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, with Introduction and 
Notes, by James Morison (Collins’s Series) ; Tem 
Short Sermons, by Rev. H. R. Smith, M.A, (Ridg- 
way); The Bulb Garden, by Samuel Wood 
(Crosby Lockwood and Oo.); The New Paul and 
Virginia, by W. H. Mallock (Chatto and Windus) ; 
Lucullus, or Palatable Essays, 2 vols. CRessington) : 
the Victoria Magazine for August, conducted by 
Emily Faithfull Gimpkin) 5 the Baptist Magazine 
for August ; Official Catalogue of Midland Coun- 
ties Art Museum at Nottingham, second edition; 
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‘Third Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, White's 


Grammar School Texts (Longmans); Tracts on 
the Greek Language, Nos. IV. and V., by Frederick 
Parker (Simpkin); The Treatise of St. Catherine 
of Genoa on Purgatory, translated by T, M. A. 
(Hodges) ; Studies in Double Entry Bookkeeping, 
by J. Hunter (Longmans) ; Papers for the Times, 
No, 1 (C. Watts). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


A royAt decree of July 16 contains the detailed 
regulations for the execution and publication of 
the geological map of Belgium, on the scale of 1 
to 20,000. 


Tue August number of Petermann’s Mitthesl- 
ungen commences with a paper on the territory 
in Western Asia claimed by Russia under the 
Treaty of San Stefano; it is based chiefly on 
Norman’s account of Armenia and the Campai 
of 1877, and was written before the terms of the 
Berlin Treaty were known ; a later addition, how- 
ever, gives those articles of the treaty which 
define the boundaries of the territory eventually 
ceded to Russia. ‘The map accompanying the 
paper follows the official Russian map of Steb- 
nitzky, whizh gives much yaluable information 
not to be found on Kiepert’s map published in 
May, 1877; this is specially the case in re- 
spect to the course of the Choruk-su and its 
affluents, and the districts between Ardahan 
and Artvin and Kars and Erzerum, © There 
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are some very interesting remarks on the Kara 
Kum Desert, which recent exploration has shown 
to be much less formidable in character than 
was at one time supposed. Water of very 
fair quality is found everywhere within a few feet 
of the surface; and the shifting sands offer no 
serious obstacle to the passage of waggons, or to 
the construction of a railway. This has led toa 
reconsideration of the route proposed for the 
Central Asia Railway, and it is now suggested 
that it should be carried in almost a straight line 
from Orenburg to Tashkend. Another paper dis- 
cusses some statistical tables relating to the popu- 
lation of the Sanjak of Seres, which form part of 
a statistical work on Macedonia, upon which Mr. 
8. J. Verkovié, who has lived in the country, has 
been employed for fifteen years. According to 
Verkovié, the district of Mademo-choria (the 
ancient Chalcidice) alone is purely Greek; in the 
district of Zichna the Greek element predomi- 
nates; in Seres and Drama, the Bulgarian; in the 
coast district of Praviste the Greeks are in a 
minority, and in the interior they completely 
vanish. The Turks are said to be in a minority 
everywhere, and the districts of Nevrokop and 
Razlog to be almost entirely Bulgarian, The 
tables certainly do not exaggerate the numbers of 
the Greeks, and the pe er displays such a strong 
bias in favour of the » sadbom or Slav element of 
the population that it can hardly be accepted as 
impartial evidence of the relative strength of the 
various races in the country. There is also a good 
map of Hereroland, compiled from the accounts 
of the most recent travellers and from information 
supplied by the members of the Rhenish Mission, 
which is accompanied by a paper on the country 
and its inhabitants. The whole district of Nama- 
qualand, Damaraland, and Hereroland attracted 
considerable attention at the Cape last year, and 
the new and authentic information contained in 
the paper and map is a valuable addition to Mr. 
Palgrave’s report of his visit to the country in 
1876, The number concludes with the usual 
monthly geographical notes. 


Unver date of June 29, Pére Horner writes 
from Zanzibar to Les Missions Catholiques, stating 
that the ten Algerian missionaries who are about 
to found a mission in the interior of Equatorial 
Africa started from Bagamoyo on June 16, and 
adding that no caravan had ever been known to 
get away from the coast with such promptitude. 
In making his preliminary preparations, Pére 
Charmetant, he says, displayed a remarkable talent 
for organisation, and was consequently able to 
effect a start at the end of thirty days, whilst, 
after seven months sojourn at Zanzibar, the Bel- 
gian expedition is still at Bagamoyo. Some un- 
explained delays must have befallen M. Wautier’s 
party, for it was authoritatively announced a 
short time back that they had left Sadaani early 
in June. The telegram bringing this news was 
apparently despatched under an erroneous impres- 
sion, for Pére Horner writes:—“ L’expédition 
Belge continue 4 subir des déceptions de tous 
genres. N’ayant pas trouvé de porteurs 4 Sadany, 
elle s'est rendue & Bagamoyo, qui est et qui 
restera, en dépit de toutes les prédictions, le seul 
point de départ des caravanes.” 


News reached Sydney on June 4 of the arrival 
of the New Guinea expeditions at Port Moresby 
on April 28, after experiencing considerable diffi- 
culties on the way. They intended to start for 
the interior on May 1, and have engaged natives 
to carry their provisions as far as the first crossing 
of the Laloke River. If they fail to find gold, 
they propose, as a last resource, to get béche de 
mer, of which there is plenty along the coast. 
Mr. Goldie returned to Port Moresby on April 30 
from a voyage down the coast. 


In the current number of the Church Missiona 
Intelligencer we find a letter from the Rev. O. 
Wilson, of the Nyanza Mission (received by way 
of the Nile through en agent of Colonel Gordon’s), 
which furnishes some useful information respect- 





ing Uganda, the country of King Mtesa. This in- 
formation is the more valuable as Mtesa’s reported 
friendliness. to Europeans is likely to attract 
travellers to Rubaga, his capital. Kisuahili, Mr. 
Wilson says, is spoken by many at the court, and 
as trade increases, will be more widely known; 
Kiganda also resembles Kisuahili so closely as to 
render it easy of acquisition mE Str one acquainted 
with the latter. Again, the Waganda are a very 
sharp, quick-witted race, and their skill in imitat- 
ing articles of European manufacture, as far as their 
imperfect tools permit, is said to be surprising; 
indeed, in this respect they far surpass any other 
tribe Mr. Wilson has ever met with in Eastern or 
Western Africa, and, in his opinion, they deserve 
the title of “the Chinese of Africa.” He has never 
seen anything to surpass their basket-making, and 
they are very skilful in working in iron, copper, 
and brass; they also dress skins beautifully ; and 
in time, when improved mechanical appliances are 
introduced, their manufactures will probably take 
a good place in the markets of the world. 

“The country,” Mr. Wilson adds, “is promising in 
an agricultural point of view. Rice might be grown 
to almost any extent in its swampy valleys, while on 
higher ground kasoli, or native Indian corn, of good 
quality, grows luxuriantly. A species of bean, re- 
sembling the ordinary French bean of our English 
gardens, bears large crops, while the in- 
evitable plantain grows everywhere, forming the chief 
food of the people.” 

. THE new number of the ee may ar hical 
Society’s Bulletin contains a paper by M. Opper- 
mann, entitled “ Les Iles de Ficos,” a small group 
lying close to the Sierra Leone coast; and some 
notes by M. Bainier on the Tsetse fly and on the em- 
ployment of bullock carts in the interior of Africa. 


THE Constantinople Messenger says that a new 
official map of European Turkey, by Kiepert, show- 
ing the changes effected by the ty of Berlin, 
has arrived in Constantinople. 

In the July Bollettino of the Italian Geo- 

phical Society two letters are published from 
Br. Matteucci, Signor Gessi’s companion, dated 
March 29 and April 20, the latter of which is 
written from the banks of the Sabos River. The 
same number also contains a letter from Count 
Savorgnan de Brazza to his family, written from 
Dume on the Upper Ogowé. 


Caprain Francis Wirtt, of the Austrian 
navy, will shortly proceed to Borneo in con- 
nexion with the scheme for exploring and colo- 
nising the large tract of country in the north of 
the island, of which Baron von Overbeck recently 
obtained a concession from the Sultans of Borneo 
and Sulu. 

Mr. W. A. Broprrss contributes to a recent 
number of the Australasian an interesting account, 
from his own personal recollections, of the earl 
exploration of Gipps Land, He aay 4 whic 
there have been some disputed claims. From Mr. 
Brodribb’s narrative it would appear that the 
priority of discovery belongs to Count Strzelecki, 
and the credit of first traversing the country from 
the mountain to the sea, and putting stock upon 
it, must be given to Mr. M‘Millan. 

At the coming meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Dublin, Lieit. H. H. Kitchener, R.E., 
will read a paper on his recent work in Galilee, 
and the Rev. Fr W. Holland will give an account 
of his explorations in the Sinai peninsula. Mr. 
Dall, of the U.S. Coast Survey, has also promised 
a contribution.to the Geographical Section. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


One of the most interesting articles of the month 
is Prof. Max Miiller’s memoir of Julius Mohl in 
the Contemporary Review. There is, indeed, a 
special appropriateness in the fact of the German 
scholar who has made his home in Oxford writing 
in honour of the German scholar who made his 
home in Paris; in the translator of the Vedas 
paying honour to the translator of the Shah- 

ameh. M. Mohl, who died two years ago in 





ed 
— 


Paris, was born at Stuttgart in 1800; at eighteen 
he went to Tibingen to study theology ; at twenty- 
three he abandoned theology for Oriental studi 
and Tubingen for Paris ; at twenty-six he accep 
from the French Government the task of editi 
and translating the Shah-Nameh of Firdusi, an 
from that time onward, though Tiibingen tried hard 
to get him back, he lived on in Paris, becoming in 
due course a member of the Institute, Professor of 
Persian at the Collége de France, and (in spite of 
his well-known anti-Imperialism) Inspector of the 
Oriental Department at the patna ge To 
English people his name will always be connected 
with that little salon in the Rue du Bae, that 
“free port” where all the world for so many 
years was welcome ; but, as is natural, this article 
dwells more on his services to Oriental research 
than on his position as a social centre. Though 
his translation of Firdusi was his magnum ‘ 
his continuous work, the execution of whiek 
occupied his best hours from 1838 to 1868, yet 
his real influence on study was carried on nt 
ow the Société Asiatique, “ his pet child,” as 
Prof. Miiller calls it; asociety of which he was “ first 
the assistantsecretary,then the secretary, and finally 
the president.” ‘The best record of his services 
to Oriental scholarship is to be found in the 
Annual Reports delivered by him regularly every 
year from 1840 to 1867. It is but seldom that he 
tells us — share hp himself pu had a peor 
raging, guiding, and supporting the work of other 
scholars. Still we on recognise his hand in 
several of the most brilliant discoveries of those 
days.” These reports generally consisted of 
nécrologies, or notices of any Oriental scholars 
who had died during the year; of notices of im- 
portant books or memoirs; and of accounts of the 
work of the society itself. “Scholars whose 
work is recorded in those pages,” says Prof. Miiller, 
“may well look upon such record as the Greek 
cities looked upon the honour of being men- 
tioned in Homer's catalogue.” Prof. Miiller 
having so far dealt only with the general 
aspects of Mohl’s work, then goes on to give 
an example of it in his conduct with re- 
rd to the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
iscoveries of Botta, Rawlinson, Layard, Hincks, 
&c. These six pages are as interesting a story of 
work as could anywhere be found, and certainly 
they set Mohl very high as an organiser, director, 
and reporter. After them comes an account of 
his similar interest in Vedic, Syriac, Coptic, 
Arabic, and even Ohinese study, and last, not 
least, a high appreciation of the extraordinary 
fairness and disinterestedness with which “ cet 
Allemand ” exercised his censorship. 
“When we read through the long list of Mohl’s 
Rapports without meeting with one single line that 
could be traced to personal favour or personal spite, 
one word of {blame ‘or praise that would make the 
members of the Société Asiatique regret having en- 
trusted their honour to their German assistant- 
secretary, secretary, and president, we shall te better 
able to understand what M. Renan meant when say- 
ing of Mohl, ‘ Z/ était wne des raisons que nous avions 
de vivre et de bien faire.” 


The Nineteenth Centwry contains the second of 
Mr. O, T. Newton’s vi aable papers on “ The Re- 
ligion of the Greeks as illustrated by Greek In- 
scriptions.” This time the writer treats of private 
endowments, such as Xenophon’s Laconian temple 
to Artemis of Ephesus; of festivals; of votive 
offerings, and of tombs. It is not easy to analyse 
such a paper, which of course derives its merit 
from the number of details that it can dexterously 
weave together. Two or three of Mr. Newton’s 
general remarks, however, are worth quoting, e.g.:— 


“As with the new light thrown by inscriptions and 
other monuments we study Greek life in its festive 
aspect, we are struck more and more with the mixture 
of devout earnestness and genial sociability which is 
the characteristic of their religion in its best time.” 
“Tt is singular that among the many Greek epitaphs 
extant on marble, there is hardly one which can be 
attributed to any personage of historical note during 
the period of Hellenic independence.” , . . “ When 
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we compare these later [Roman period] epitaphs with 
those of the age of Perikles, we miss the austere re- 
publican simplicity which thought the ordinary citizen 
sufficiently commemorated after death by the bare 
record of his name, patronymic, and deme on his 
tombstone, unless in the case of those who, having 
died fighting for their country, had earned the honour 
of a public funeral and a common epitaph of the 
Simonides of the day.” 

On this latter point Mr. Newton quotes the re- 
mark of “ that acute observer Theophrastos,” who 
noted it as a mark of the fussy man that “ when 
his wife dies he inscribes on her tombstone not 
only her own name, but that of her husband, 
father, and mother, announcing to the world that 
all these were worthy persons.” In fact the hyper- 
bole of the tombstone, which is in modern times 
proverbial, was a thing unknown in the best days of 
Greece. Before leaving the article we may observe 
that Mr. Newton makes one statement of great 
interest, telling of a fact not commonly known 
except to those who keep pace with all the new 
discoveries in this direction :— 

‘“‘ Thucydides states that Peisistratus, the son of the 
tyrant Hippias, and the grandson of his great namesake, 
filled the office of Archon at Athens, and dedicated 
two altars. The inscription on one of these was 
afterwards erased by the Athenian people; but on the 
other altar, dedicated to Apollo Pythios, the inscrip- 
tion was quite legible in the time of Thucydides, who 
transcribes it in his text. Jt is equally legible to this 
day, the marble on which it was inscribed having 
been accidentally discovered in a courtyard near the 
Tlissos by Mr. Kumanudes, in April of this year.” 
Among the other articles may be noticed Mr. 
Mallock’s “ Familiar Oolloquy on Recent Art;” a 
conversation neither quite so clever nor nearly so 
objectionable as that which the author has lately 
seen fit to reprint. Much that he says of what 
may be roughly called the Grosvenor Gallery 
School is true; but here is what Gage Stanley, 
the protagonist of the dialogue, says of Burne 
Jones’s women :—“ Would they suffer for any 
one’s sake, if they could help it? The only sorrow 
they know is the languor of exhausted animal- 
ism.” Suppose it were to be said on the other 
hand that their sorrow was the sorrow of the age— 
the sorrow of doubt, of “the burden and the 
mystery of all this unintelligible world,” which no 
ridicule of young would-be inverted Voltaires 
will make either the lighter or the more trans- 
parent ? 


The Fortnightly does not this month offer 
quite so much of literary interest as usual. That 
is not the same thing as saying that it is not good 
reading; for he would, indeed, be hard to please 
who could not find amusement in Lord Beacons- 
field's Adventures,.and food for meditation in 
what M. de Laveleye has to say of the new 
aspect of things in Belgium. But of pure 
literature there is only Mr. Saintsbury’s study of 
Henry Miirger and Mr. Hartshorne’s “ Chapter of 
Buddhist Folk-lore.” The former is perhaps less 
striking than many of Mr. Saintsbury’s former 
articles, because, when all is said, Miirger is less 
important than many of the men of whom the 
critic has treated. Still Mr. Saintsbury does good 
service in his protest against the silly misuse of 
the terms Bohemtaand Bohemian, and in his clear 
statement that it is melancholy and not joy, dis- 
content and not content, that is the note of Murger 
and his circle. 








THE EIGHTH MEETING OF THE HANSEATIC 
HISTORICAL UNION AT GOTTINGEN, 1878. 


Tue professors and students of history in Germany 
hold three large meetings yearly. The Historical 
Commission of the Royal Bavarian Academy of 
the Sciences, which consists of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of Germany, whose works, 
through the munificent liberality of Maximilian 
II. and Louis II. of Bavaria have rendered such 
signal service to German historiography in the last 
ten years, and whose reports appear regularly in 





these pages, assembles every year in Miinich in the 
month of October. In March or April the 
Central Committee of the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica meets in Berlin, when the delegates of the 
three Academies of Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, 
and the members chosen by them, receive the 
reports of the different heads of sections con- 
cerning the works that have been completed in 
the past year, and cousult as to what is to be 
undertaken in the ensuing year. Finally, at 
the most beautiful season of the year, at 
Whitsuntide, the Hansische Geschichtsverein, 
which embraces with its publications if not the 
whole, at any rate the greater part of Germany, 
the north and west, besides other territories not 
under German rule, meets now in one now in 
another of the towns belonging to the old Hansea- 
tic League. .The particular object of the society's 
researches at present is the history of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and its 
labours promise to be extremely important to 
those who are engaged in the study of that period, 
and to be productive likewise of valuable material 
for the history of England, with which country 
the Hanseatic Union, as is well known, had the 
liveliest relations from the earliest times ; a short ac- 
count, therefore, of what has already been accom- 
plished, and of the line their investigations are 
taking, will no doubt prove interesting to many 
of your readers. 

The real origin of the old Hanseatic League was, 
as is well known, the Cologne Confederation of 
1367, by which some seventy of the mercantile 
towns of Germany leagued themselves together 
against King Waldemar II., Atterdag of Den- 
mark, who threatened by his violent measures to 
stop the main arteries of German trade in the 
Baltic. There had often been separate alliances 
before that between German sea-port and trading 
towns, but they had been of shorter duration, and 
included only a small part. of Germany; now for 
the first time all sea-port and trading towns of 
German nationality, from the mouths of the Rhine 
to the shores of the Baltic now subject to the 
Russian Crown, from Middleburg in Holland to 
Reval on the Gulf of Finland, formed an alliance 
which was afterwards converted into the perma- 
nent confederation and was the origin of the 
Hanseatic Union, one of the most curious and 
singular creations of the later Middle Ages. That 
the confederation of 1307 was not, as so many a 
previous one,shortly dissolved, is to be attributed to 
the brilliant successes it gained in the war against 
Denmark, and theconsciousness the towns belonging 
to it thereby acquired of the strength their union 
gave them. King Waldemar was driven from his 
kingdom, Copenhagen invested, Helsingborg, the 
strongest fortress on the Sound, taken by storm. 
By the peace of Stralsund, May 24, 1870, the 
dominion of the Hanse-towns in the Baltic was 
established, the oppressive laws whereby it was 
King Waldemar’s intention to restrict their trade 
were repealed, the most important strongholds of 
the provinces of Schonen and Holland, now 
Swedish, but at that time belonging to Denmark, 
were taken possession of by the Hanseatic allies, 
and no king was henceforth to mount the Danish 
throne without the counsel, and consent of the 
Hanse-towns, 

The Historical Society, which is an ideal revival 
of the old Hanseatic Union, was founded May 24, 
1870, on the 500th anniversary of the peace 
of Stralsund. The objects of the new union are 
neither political nor commercial ; its purpose is to 
enquire into the history of the parent league, but 
there is no doubt that, dating as it does from 
the memorable year of the re-establishment of the 
German Empire, it has helped in a humble degree 
to promote and cherish the idea of unity and con- 
cord which has made such progress in Germany 
of late years. While the Historical Commission 
of Munich owes its pecuniary maintenance to the 
liberality of a prince, and the costs of the Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica are defrayed by the 
German and Austrian Governments, the Hanseatic 





Historical Society has turned to the corporations 
of the towns, to whose energy and public spirit 
the original union had once owed its existence, in 
the hope that they would consider themselves in 
honour bound to revive at their own expense the. 
memory of the great deeds of their forefathers. 
Nor have these hopes been disappointed. Of 
some ninety towns that belonged to the Hanseatic: 
League at the most brilliant period of its history, 
only about a third part have held aloof from any 
share in the society; in more than sixty, among 
which the towns of the Netherlands and the Russian 
Baltic provinces are represented, the authorities: 
have come forward and furthered its endeavours by 
money-contributions proportionate to the present 
size and importance of the several towns. The 
number, too, of individual members paying a. 
yearly subscription of not less than six marks, 
goes on steadily increasing, and now amounts to 
over five hundred; to these are added a number 
of foreign institutions and societies, such as the: 
University of Dorpat, and the Norwegian State 
Record Office in Ohristiania. With the interest 
of its own capital and the grants of the several 
learned societies and associations, the Hanseatic: 
Historical Society has at its disposal a yearly 
income of from 12-15,000 marks (600/.-750/.), 
with a reserve fund of 12,000 marks (600/.), not: 
a very large sum certainly, according to English 
ideas at least, but still sufficient to carry out its 
more immediate objects effectually. 


The eighth general meeting, held at Gottingen 
on June,11, was attended by about 180 members, 
among whom were Profs. Bresslau, Nitzsch, 
Waitz, Wattenbach from Berlin, Hertzberg from 
Bremen ; Dove, Frensdorff, Goedecke, John, Pauli, 
Steindorff, Weizsiicker from Géttingen, Hartwig 
from Halle, Arndt and von der Ropp from Leipzig, 
Mantels from Liibeck, Lindner from Miinster, and 
others, besides a great many keepers of records, 
librarians, and schoolmasters ; London was repre- 
sented by Mr. Maunde Thompson, of the British 
Mussum. The annual report read by the Presi- 
dent, Prof. Mantels, of Liibeck, gave a satis- 
factory account of the progress of the society's 
publications. They may be divided into three 
classes. The largest and most important category 
consists of the negotiations and protocols of the 
“ Hanse-tage,” or general assemblies of the old 
league which were held in one or other of the 
Hanse-towns, most often in Liibeck. The earlier 
series of these so-called Hansa recesse, dating from 
1370-1430, is aes See for the Munich Com- 
mission by Dr. 1 Koppmann, of Hamburg; 
and four volumes are already published. A second 
series is being edited, by order of the Hansea- 
tic Historical Society, by Prof. von der Ropp of 
Leipzig ; the second volume, including the years 
1436-43 came out just in time to be laid before 
the meeting at Gottingen. Prof. Schafer, in 
Jena, is at work on the third series, to extend 
from 1477 to 1530, and hopes to begin printing the 
first volume in 1880. Dr. C. Hohlbaum is en- 
gaged on a second class of publications; the 
Hansisches Urkundenbuch, which he has under- 
taken, is to be a collection of all the acts and 
documents connected with the history of the 
Hanseatic League which do not relate to the 
“ Hanse-tage.” A first volume came out some 
time ago, and a second, reaching up to the year 
1360, consequently still treating of the primordial 
history of the league, the time before its definite 
constitution, that is to say before the confederation 
of 1367, is to be ready for print in the course of 
the summer. For the sequel of this volume the 
English archives and libraries will be of the 
greatest importance, and the society contemplates 
sending a young scholar to England for purposes 
of research. The society’s third undertaking are the 
Hiinsischen Geschichtsquellen, law-books, statutes, 


town accounts, and other records, interesting as 
throwing light on the laws and administration of 
the Hanse-towns, also chronicles, those, that is, that 
are written in the Latin tongue and date from 
after the end of the Middle Ages. For the Ger- 
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man State chronicles of the Middle Ages have 
been undertaken by the Miinich Historical Com- 
mission. Two volumes derived from these sources 
have already been issued. Francke, Burgomaster 
of Stralsand, has edited the Proscription-book of 
his town, or register of the sentences of proscrip- 
tion passed by the town council, which is of special 
importance for the history of criminal law. Dr.Orull 
has edited the so-called Raths-linie, or list of the 
members of the Upper Common Courts of Weimar, 
the Mecklenburger Hanse-town. A third volume, 
containing Dortmund Statutes and Decrees, will be 
ublished within the year by Prof. Frensdorff, of 
éttingen, whilst Dr. Hiiuselmann, keeper of the 
archives at Brunswick, is at work on a fourth, 
which contains the rate-book of the town of Bruns- 
wick, the chief of the Hanse-towns of Saxony. 

Finally, a yearly periodical entitled Hansischen 
Geschichtsblitter serves as the society’s fourth 
organ of communication with the outer world. 
Its pages report .— everything of importance 
that appears in the later Hanseatic literature, and 
contain sketches, short and long, from Hanseatic 
history, by means of which the material that is 
being collected little by little, may be made use of 
in the meantime, before it is incorporated and 
published in a more complete form in the larger 
collections above named. Six volumes of this 
year-book, which give evidence of the ever-in- 
creasing variety of the subjects under treatment, 
already exist ; a seventh will be published in the 
autumn of this year. Among its contributors are 
Profs. Frensdorff, Mantels, Pauli, Schafer, Ul- 
mann, and Waitz; Ennen, Hinselmann, and 
Wehrmann, keepers of the records of Cologne, 
Brunswick, and Liibeck respectively ; Drs, Hasse, 
Hohlbaum, Koppmann, Wohlwill, and others. 
Many articles in this periodical would no doubt 
be of interest in England—Pauli’s communica- 
tions, for instance, respecting the Company of the 
Steel-yard in London, and the attitude of the Han- 
seatic League during the Wars of the Roses; and 
Hohlbaum’s respecting the Hanseatic League in 
England, &c. 

t may be gathered from what has been said 
that, considering its short period of existence and 
the- limited means at its disposal, the society 
has already done much that is worthy of recogni- 
tion, and we shall be glad if this brief notice were 
to awaken a responsive interest in its labours in 
England, and be the means of securing friends 
and promoters there. 

A word or two remains to be said with refer- 
ence to the proceedings at the general meeting. 
Four papers were read. On the first day, Director 
Schmidt, of Halberstadt, gave a very attractive 
sketch of the life of a little Hanse-town at the end 
of the fifteenth century, while he drew a picture 
of the condition of Géttingen at the close of the 
Middle Ages. After which Prof. Pauli comfau- 
nicated to the members some notes relating to 
the history of the Hanseatic League which he had 
collected in England, among them a set of im- 
ae documents from the archives of the 

hapter of Canterbury, which through some 
chance hitherto not accounted for had got hidden 
away there ; and also the documents relating to an 
action of enquiry against four German merchants 
of the Steel-yard in London, who were tried as 
heretics before a commission presided over by 
Cardinal Wolsey, on a ch of having in 
their — certain of Luther's writings 
forbidden in England, and reading them. In the 
afternoon Prof. Frensdorff, of Gottingen, gave a 
lively picture of the Belgian towns in their 
development and their glory, and of the causes of 
their rise and fall. On the second day Dr. 
Wehrmann spoke about the Revolution of 
Liibeck 1408-1416, Miinster in Westphalia was 


the place fixed upon for the next meeting, which 
will take place at Whitsuntide 1878, 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that the 
members were presented with two pamphlets 
ag in honour of the occasion; the one by 

rof, Frensdorff, giving a sketch of the history of 








Gottingen from the earliest times; the other, by 
Prof. Pauli and Hertzberg, containing a new text, 
with a German translation, of “The Libell of 
English Policye,” an extremely interesti 
anonymous poem, date 1436, on English trade an 
the necessity of asserting the supremacy of 
England in the “ narrow sea,” that is to say the 
Channel, over every other nation, This pamphlet 
will Lae sare: be reviewed in the AcADEMY at 
greater length on some future occasion. 

H. BrReEssLav. 








THE BENFEY TESTIMONIAL, 


WE have been requested to publish the follow- 
ing appeal, which we heartily recommend to the 
attention of our readers. The following persons 
have consented to act as a committee: Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, K.C.B.; Prof. E. B. Cowell, Cam- 
bridge ; Prof. Sayce, Prof. Rhys, and Prof. Max 
Miiller, Oxford; Dr. Appleton and Dr. Rost 
(India Office) London. 

It has been suggested (in Triibner’s American- 
Oriental Record) that the fiftieth anniversary of Prof. 
Benfey’s doctorate, in October, would offer a welcome 
opportunity to his many pupils, friends, and admirers, 
of presenting him with some substantial token of 
their regard. 

No one has worked more steadily, more quietly, and 
more disinterestedly for the progress of Sanskrit 
Scholarship and Comparative Philology than Prof. 
Benfey. Among his numerous works, his edition of 
the Saémaveda in 1848, his Sanskrit Grammar in 
1852, his work on the —— and Migration of Indian 
Fables in 1859, and his History of the Science of Lan- 
guage in 1869, have justly been called in German 
Epoche-machend, His long-promised Vedic Grammar 
will, we hope, form the crowning work of his life. 

It is well known how inadequately his services have 
been requited, and it is thought,: therefore, that 
instead of founding a Benfey prize or scholarship, it 
would be better to offer the veteran scholar a hand- 
some present on his approaching jubilee. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Triibner 
and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, and by the 
members of the committee. 








LETTERS OF GAVIN HAMILTON, EDITED FROM THE 
MSS. AT LANSDOWNE HOUSE, BY LORD EDMOND 
FITZMAURICE, 


Gavin Hamitron, the author of the following 
letters, was born at Lanark, of an ancient Scotch 
family. He received a liberal education, and from 
an early age displayed a marked predilection for 
the fine arts. Not finding, however, many oppor- 
tunities of gratifying his tastes in his native find, 
he removed at an early to Rome, nor does it 
appear that he afterwards revisited Scotland, ex- 
cept at long intervals, and for very short periods. 
As an artist he rapidly attained to a certain 
position :— 

“Gavin Hamilton,” says Bryan, “without the pos- 
session of much fertility of invention, became a 
chaste and careful designer, and with the advantage 
of a highly cultivated mind, a devout adherence to 
the propriety of costume, and a familiarity with the 
antique, he reached a respectable if not a brilliant 
rank among the modern painters of history.” * 

It has been asserted by no less an authority 
than Geethe, in his Winckelmann, that posterit 
owes a special debt of gratitude to the Scotc 
artist for having widened the field from which 
painters drew their subjects, by placing not only 
the sacred records, but also the Homeric epics, 
under contribution. It would appear, however, 
that the claim, at least in its fullest extent, can 
hardly be supported, and that some German 
artists, if they did not actually precede him, were 
certainly his contemporaries in the above respect. 
Nor in any case did it belong either to Gavin Hamil- 
ton or to his contemporaries, to open up a new field 
of ideas, whatever they may have done in the 
way of introducing new subjects, drawn from 
classical, as distinct from sacred or legendary lore. 


* Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 








Their method of treatment remains the same- 
Complete repose and the suppression of the play 
of the ‘sterner passions are still the prevailing, 
features, but with greater correctness of drawing 
and more regard for the mere beauty of form 
originating in the study of the masterpieces of. 
Greek sculpture. * 

His most celebrated pictures are subjects taken. 
from the Iliad: Achilles standing over the dead 
body of Patroclus and rejecting the consolation of. 
the leaders of the host; Achilles dismissing 
Briseis, and dragging Hector at the heel of his. 
car. These and others have been engraved by 
Cunegho, Morghen, and other well-known engravers. 
The originals passed into the collections of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Hopetoun. His 
chief work, Schola Italica Picturae, was pub- 
lished with a view of tracing the development of 
art from the time of Leonardo da Vinci to that of 
the Caracci. 

It was, however, in connexion with the master- 
pieces of ancient classic sculpture rather than by 
any original work of his own that Gavin Hamilton. 
rendered his principal services to the cause of the fine: 
arts. The violence of the barbarian invaders, and. 
in a still greater degree the bigotry of Christian. 
iconoclasts, had caused the overthrow and partial 
destruction of most of the statues which, them— 
selves the spoils of Egypt and of Greece, it had. . 
been the pride of the conquerors of the world to 
make the adornment of their temples and public 
places. Gavin Hamilton set to work assiduously 
to recover whatever had escaped the combined 
ravages of time and religious fury. His first re- 
searches were.made in 1769 upon the site of 
Hadrian’s Tiburtine villa, now called the Panta- 
nello, where some excavations had already been 
made by Signor Lolli for the benefit of Cardinal. 
Polignac and the King of Prussia. ‘They began 
at a passage to an old drain cut in the tufa, where 
they found an exit to the water of Pantanello, 
after having worked some weeks by lamplight and 
up to the knees in stinking mud, full of toads,, 
serpents, and other vermin.”+ Undeterred by 
these difficulties, and assisted by the knowledge 
of one of M. Lolli’s workmen, they pushed on to- 
a new spot in the same vicinity. “ It is difficult,” 
says Hamilton, writing to Mr. Townley, “ to 
account for the contents of this place, which con- 
sisted of a vastnumber of treescut down and thrown 
into this hole, probably from despite, as ye 
been part of some sacred grove intermixed wit. 
statues, &c., all of which haveshared the same fate.” 
The Egyptian statues had evidently been the ob- 
ject of special ill-treatment. evertheless, as 
many as forty-five pieces of statuary in a greater 
or less degree of preservation were discovered. 
Among these are the statues of Cincinnatus, of 
Paris, the groups of Cupid and Psyche, the An- 
tinous, the bust of a victor in the Olympic games, 
the Antinous as an tian deity, the statue of 
Pudicitia, the head of a Muse, two tian idols 
in black marble, and a bas-relief of the same 
material, all now at Lansdowne House. 

In 1771 Gavin Hamilton extended his researches. 
to the Tenuta of San Gregorio, then the property 
of Cardinal Chigi, commonly called Tor Colom-- 
baro, near the Appian way. Two places were 
selected, one supposed to have been a temple of 
Domitian, the other a villa of Gallienus. The 
first valuable discovery at the latter was the 
M. Aurelius, larger than life, now at Lans- 
downe House, The Meleager and the Amazon 
followed soon after. 

Encouraged by these results, Gavin Hamilton 
extended his researches to Grotto. Ferrata at 
Albano, and to Monte Cagnolo—the latter of 
which two sites he esteemed one of the richest. 
mines of antiques ever opened in the neighbourhood 
of Rome—to Prima Porta at Monte Rotondo, to 
Nemi, and elsewhere in the same neighbourhood. 
In nearly every case success rewafded his efforts. 

In 1772 he instituted researches at Porta Marina, 


* Nagler, Kunst-Lexicon, Art. Gavin Hamilton. 
t Dallaway’s Anecdotes, p. 366. 
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near Ostia, on the site of some ancient Thermae 
Maritimae, and among other ancient statues dis- 
covered a torso which he restored as Diomede 
carrying off the Palladium, and sold to Lord 
Shelburne, This statue is, however, in reality a 
‘duplicate of Myron’s Discobolus, similar to that 
in the Townley Collection, now at the British 
Museum. An estate at Roma Vecchia belonging 
to the Hospital of San Giovanni Laterano was 
the next scene of his labours, Here was found 
the Aesculapius, the size of life, now at Lansdowne 
House. 

Of the above discoveries an account will be 
found in the letters which follow below. 

Gavin Hamilton was not free from the imputa- 
tion resting on other professional collectors 
of antiques of having made up statues, and his 
letters contain more than one frank admission on 
the subject. It is said that Nollekens was in the 
habit of furnishing the torsos with heads and 
limbs, staining them with tobacco-water, and sell- 
ing them for enormous sums ;* and there appears 
to be a suspicion that the head of the statue of 
Marcus Aurelius at Lansdowne House belonged 
to ee and inferior statue from near the same 
spot. 

Hamilton died in 1797 at Rome. His decease 
is said to have been occasioned by anxiety of mind 
and fear of robbery on the part of the French 
army of occupation.| Epmonp Fitzmaurice, 


I. 


“Mr. Hamilton’s idea for the Gallery at Shelburne 
House, 


No. 16. Fine antique statues . i . £2,500 
No. 12, Antique busts , . P » 700 
No. 12. Antique basso-relievos ‘ - 400 
No. 11. Large historical pictures . . 2,200 


No. 4. Landscapes with figures relative 


tothe Trojan war , 250 


£6,050 
The above may be executed, if agreeable to Lord 


Shelburne, in the following manner as to pay- 
ments :— 


1772_—i, . : . . . . £1,000 
1773, : . . . . - 1,500 
1774S, ° . . : . - 1,500 
1775, . . . . 2,100 
£6,100” 


ul. 
“Marbles purchased by the Right Hon Lord 
Shelburne from Mr. Hamilton at Rome, 1771. 
Bust of a conqueror at the Olympic 
Games antiontly crowned with wild 
olive of bronze . ed Fr he BIS 
Two Egyptian Idols of black marble 150 
A basso-relievo of black marble with 


niches . ; ° ‘ . ‘ 50 
Statue of the Nymph Egeria turned into 
a fountain . ° , . ° . 65 
Harpocrates, God of Silence . ; . 30 
Head of a Muse in the antient Greek 
taste . : ° ° ° ; e 15 
Fragment of a statue of Pudicizia or 
Modesty , . 50 
Bust of Mercury ° . ‘ . 55 
Small Egyptian Idol, without the restora- 
tion . . . ° ¢ ° ° 10 
£500 
1772. For a large bust of Minerva . . £104” 


Iil. 


“A few days after your Lordship’s departure from 
Rome, I gave Mr. Henry Fisher my bills on you for 
the hundred pounds for the bust of Minerva. The bills 
are dated the first of November, payable ninety days 
after date. H. has likewise wrote to his correspondent 
to desire the bills should not be presented for accept- 


* Life of Nollekens, p. 11. 

t Dallaway’s Anecdotes, p. 372. 

t The date of Hamilton’s death is wrongly given in 
Bryan, where it appears as 1775. The date also of 
the excavations subsequent to those at Monte Cagnolo 


is given in Dallaway as 1792. This is a misprint 
for 1772, 








ance till your Lordship’s return to England. I hope, 
therefore, that my proceedings will meet with your 
Lordship’s approbation, and that you will honour my 
bills with acceptance and payment. Agreeable to 
your Lordship’s desire, you will observe by the in- 
closed note that I have placed the above 100/., with 
the additional charges on the bills returned from 
Mr. Lock protested, to the year 1772. As I 
have never received any answer relating to the group 
of Cupid and Psyche, and well knowing your Lord- 
ship’s desire of having this piece of antiquity, I have 
taken the liberty to send it with the other marbles, 
according to the inclosed note, at the same price I 
fixed upon it to Mr. Anson, which was 3007. If 
your Lordship was fond of the Pudicizia or Modesty, 
you must highly approve of this sweet group. It is 
too small and too precious to be placed in a niche, so 
I have found a place for it at one end of the Gallery 
in place of a bust, and if possible will procure another 
group or small pleasing subject for a companion. The 
plan of the gallery has undergone many alterations, 
and much for the better. The drawing of the room 
with the bow windows is finished. In my next letter 
which I shall write against the first of Jan’, I shall 
give your Lordship a satisfactory account of every 
particular, as likewise of the great productions of my 
Cava. ‘Fortune seems to favour my undertakings, and 
happy I am that your Lordship should receive the 
choice fruits. I say fortune is at last come in my way, 
for the other day I dug up a fragment of this Goddess 
with a wheel on her back. It seems somewhat ominous. 
May I live to finish the noble gallery of my beloved 
antiques, and the story of sweet Helen; and that, &c. 
Gavin Hamicton. 
Rome the 15 Dec* 1771. 


Marbles sent to the Right Hon Earl of Shelburne 
for the year 1772. 
A bust of Minerva . : . . £104 
Group of Cupid and Psyche . - 300 
Antinous as an Egyptianidol . . 75 


479 ” 


Iv. 

‘‘In my last letter * I promised to give you an ac- 
count of my Cava at Colombaro, half way to Albano, 
near the Appian way. I shall therefore begin with 
the most beautiful, which is a Meleager; the same 
with what. they call the Antinous of the Belvedere. 
It is of the same size and equal preservation with 
head untouched. There is as yet wanting one hand, a 
knee with part of the thigh, and a small part of one 
arm. This, my Lord, I assure you is a great prize, and 


it happens lucky that the Pope has already got two’ 


of this subject ; otherwise it never would have gone 
to England. As yet I cannot fix a price upon it, as I 
am still in hopes of having it quite complete. As it 
is, I rank it with the one at the Belvedere. I have 
likewise found a most beautiful torso of an Apollo, 
larger than life; a fine Amazon Jarge as life; and 
some other statues, but too small for your Lordship’s 
gallery. I must add a Colossal bust of Jupiter 
Serapis, which with a round altar go to the Pope’s 
Collection. The fragment I mentioned in my last, 
with a wheel on her back, is a Nemesis, Goddess of 
Executive Justice, and not Fortune, as I imagined. 
This last is represented with a rudder and a cornucopia. 
Since your Lordship’s departure from Rome I have 
purchased my chance of another spot at Albano, 
where I have already found two excellent statues, one 
of which is a comedian near the size of life. This I 
am afraid will finish in the Pope’s collection, as 
there are none in Rome of that size nor that degree 
of fine sculpture. I havo already settled every thing 
with the Treasurer with regard to the former cava, 
and have paid him for the Camera six hundred and 
fifty crowns as a third part of the value of what has 
been found lately, so that what with this sum, and 
the purchase of ground at Albano, restorations, &c., 
I am once more undone, and am obliged with great re- 
luctance to have recourse to another draught on your 
Lordship of 400. stert, and accordingly have 
given to Mr. Henry Fisher two sets of bills of two 
hundred pounds each, dated the Ist Jany 1772, 
payable at 45 days after date, which I hope will suit 
your Lordship’s conveniency. This serves to pay for 
the Group of Cupid and Psyche, the Antinous as an 
Egyptian idol, and the expenses attending the 9 cases 





* This letter is missing. 





of marbles which I have sent lately to Mr. Denham 
of Civitavecchia ; and when he sends me the bills of 
lading I shall give your Lordship a’ particular 
account of every thing. It was not convenient to Mr, 
Denham to give me the money till his ship was.loaded, 
which is the reason I have taken the liberty,to give 
my bills to Fisher, as I had immediate occasion for 
the money, but for the future shall be punctual to 
your Lordship’s orders. I am now strong and hope I 
shall not have occasion for more cash for a long time. 
My next letter I hope will give a minute account of 
the plans, &c., and some more good news of the Cava. 
Gavin Hamirron. 
Rome the 1* Jan’ 1772.” 


v. 
“Rome the 18 Jan” 1772. 

This serves chiefly to inclose you a bill of loading 
for the last 9 cases sent from Civitavecchia with a 
note of directions, and likewise a note of those 
marbles for the year 1772 with the prices; which 
united with the charges of the above 9 cases amount 
to 8002. The sum I have drawn since your Lordship 
left Rome at two different times, and shall send the 
remainder as soon as the Paris is completely, Te- 
stored, and beg your Lordship wou!d keep by you my 
letters as well as notes of directions to be referred to 
upon any occasion. 

The plan of the Gallery is not yet finished, but 
against the end of this: month I can engage to 
send it by the courier that no time may be lost, 
and that your Lordship may be able soon to de- 
termine on this great work. I imagine it will 
give satisfaction and hardly to be criticised, but 
in small parts. The number of statues are in- 
creased from 16 to 19 large and middling, eight 
of which are 7 feet high or thereabout. This last 
circumstance will considerably augment the price of 
the sculpture, nevertheless I hope still to bring the 
expense of the whole gallery to a reasonable estimate, 
which I shall note at bottom. I find it will be im~ 
possible to procure the basso-relievos, nor do I think 
that the loss will be great, as at the distance they 
should be placed their merit would be lost, and the 
money laid out to little purpose. I should therefore 
incline to substitute in their place good casts in 
plaster of Paris or Scagliolo, which is harder, and 
which mixed with the stucco ornaments and imita- 
tions of bronze will have a fine effect. The use of 
this gallery is to be a receptacle of fine antique statues. 
I should therefore advise throwing our whole strength 
on this point, I don’t’ mean a collection such as has 
been hitherto made by myself and others. I meana 
collection that will make Shelburne house famous not 
only in England but all over Europe, and this, my 
Lord, I engage to complete in the manner under- 
written ; and when your Lordship considers the diffi- 
culty of collecting 19 fine capital statues I hope 
you will not judge my demand unreasonable. Not- 
withstanding I have paid to the Pope’s Treasurer the 
value of the 3rd part of the antiquities of my Cava 
at Colombaro, and consequently may call the Meleager 
and every thing else my own, yet there is a stro 
party formed against me, and they seem resolv 
at any rate to hinder my sending the Meleager to 
England. They have informed the Pope that it is 
the original and the one at the Belvedere the copy, 
but, as his Holiness is a lover of justice and the 
judges in this affair my sincere good friends, I hope 
their malicious endeavours will be baffled, and that I 
shall still have the satisfaction ‘of placing it in Shel- 
burne house. The nineteen statues above mentioned, 
large and small, of fine sculpture and well preserved, 
will cost ° ° : . ° ° . £5, 
Ten busts large and small . . ; - , 600 
The picture in the ceiling and plaster casts of 


basso-relievos . n é ‘ P < 400 





In all . . £6,000 

This, my Lord, you will observe is a very different 
calculation from the former made at Rome, but I 
flatter myself will be more agreeable to your Lord- 
ship’s plan of an excellent gallery of statues, and 
when you see the drawing I don’t doubt but your 
Lordship will without hesitation resolve on this last 
disposition of things. I shall endeavour to find an- 


other group to be a companion to the Cupid and 
Psyche, to be placed on each side of the entry of the 
gallery in place of two busts. This likewise increases the 
expense, but will have a fine effect on their pedestals, 
which may be either wood or marble and antique if 
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be elezant. I must beg leave to suspend men- 
pe age time the two statues hinted at in 
my last, but I have so managed matters that I may 
yenture to say they are part of the noble collection. 
It grieves me that I have not been able to transport 
to Great Britain one excellent piece of sculpture of 
my Cava at Villa Adriana. It is no less than. a Cin- 
cinnatus taken from the plough, the same as that at 
Versailles, of better sculpture, though not so well pre- 
served, of the same artist that made the Gladiator at 
the Villa Borghese. The head is almost the same. 
This, my Lord, I tell you-with a heavy heart goes to the 
Pope’s museum. I must content them now and then 
to keep them my good friends. G. Hamitton.” 


VI. 
“T have at last got the drawings finished of your 
gallery and of the small room where it was proposed 
to paint the story of Paris and Helen. I am perfectly 
satisfied with both and hope they will meet with your 
Lordship’s approbation, and that no time may be lost 
I shall send them rolled oP in a small case three days 
hence by the Milan Post directed to your Lordship, 
so that it will probably be necessary to advertise the 
Director of the Post in London that this case may be 
taken proper care of on its arrival. I need not tell 
your Lordship that Panini has done himself great 
honour. The drawings will sufficiently show the care 
and pains that has been taken, and every thing is so 
accurately marked that they need but little explana- 
tion. I shall only observe that the real plaster bass- 
relievos and the others painted‘on a gold ground are 
alternative, the places for the statues are all num- 
bered, and those of the busts marked with letters, 
which answer to duplicate drawings in my possession, 
so that even at this distance I can direct the 
placing of each statue in its most advantageous 
light.. The group of Cupid and Psyche I would 
place on the right hand as you enter the gallery, and 
some other group on the left. Betwixt the niches you 
will find a slight ornament with a crown of bronze in 
the middle, of which I propose a cameo, which I 
can get made here in imitation of antique pastes, so 
as to imitate exactly the colours of the different 
stones. With regard to the execution of all the other 
ornaments, great care must be observed with regard 
to the harmony of the colours, all which your Lord- 
ship will find expressed as well as possible in so 
small a scale. Mr. Clerissean, who has an excellent 
eye, will be able to direct every thing of this sort with 
great taste. In consideration of the many alterations 
those. drawings have undergone and the time and 
trouble they cost, I have given Sig Panini £50, 
which I hope your Lordship will not think unreason- 
able, and as I continue to live from hand to mouth, 
though in the middle of treasures, I could not avoid 
taking the money of Belloni and have given him my 
bills on your Lordship for this sum, which I hope 
your Lordship will honour with acceptance. I have 
now the satisfaction to acquaint your Lordship that I 
have at last procured the license for the Meleager in 
spite of all opposition, and now triumph over the 
envious. I have had a run of bad luck of late, par- 
ticularly at the ports of Trajan and Claudius, where I 
have found nothing. When any thing extraordinary 
occurs, I shall as usual take the liberty to mention it, 
and have the honour to be, &. Gavin Hamitron. 
Rome the 18** Feb” 1772.” 


Vil. 

“I have been digging lately at the Ports of Trajan 
and Claudius, but have found nothing. This spring 
I intend to try my fortune once more at Villa Adriana. 
In the mean while I have secured enough for your 
Lordship’s gallery for these two years. Being Car- 
nival and somewhat hurried to send off the box of 
drawings,* I cannot at this present time enter into 
many particulars, which will be the subject of another 
letter. Gavin Hamitton, 

Rome the 29** Feby 1772.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TOMB OF SI, LUKE AT EPHESUS, 
Scientific Club, 7 Savile Row, W.: August 6, 1878, 


In the AcapEmy of August 3 you have printed 
a letter from Mr, William Simpson, which calls in 
guension the accuracy of a letter from Prof. Jean 

‘aul Richter which appeared in the previous 
number of the Acapemy, wherein he states his 
opinion that the “supposed tomb of St. Luke at 

phesus ” is an original Christian monument, and, 
Pare & monument or shrine dedicated to St. 
e. 

In my book, Discoveries at Ephesus, I have 
detailed my reasons for supposing that the build- 
ing was not only associated with the memory of 
St. Luke, but that it might have been his tomb. 
One thing is quite certain; it never was a Greek 
building, There is no trace of Greek work, either 
in the foundations or in the superstructure. From 
the details of the architecture found in connexion 
with the building, I considered that it might have 
been erected towards the latter end of third 
or the beginning of the fourth century. Prof. 
Richter thinks it was a little later. There is no 
occasion to compare the bull figured on the door- 

st with a“ Brahminic bull” because it has a 

ump: it is simply a buffalo of the country, The 
remains of the figure of the saint on the inner side 
of the door-post have been overlooked by both your 
correspondents, 

There is no reason to suppose that the “ recesses” 
in the foundations were “ sepulchral.” I believe 
they are the result of an arrangement in the sub- 
structure to economise masonry. J.T. Woop. 








A CORRECTION. 
Louvain ; Aug. 1, 1878, 

Allow me to say how much surprised I have 
been to find myself transformed into “a strong 
upholder of the claims of the Kayanides to his- 
torical reality” (AcapEmy, July 27). On this 
point, and on several others “which have given 
rise to some objections” on the part of a learned 
Zendist, I have been misunderstood. I merely 
say that it is possible that Bactriana may have 
had two kings, one called Vistagpa and the other 
Hugrava; and that one of the two may have 
united the Aryan countries into one kingdom, 
this last fact having an historical character. As 





for Zoroaster, I willingly admit that he is a per- 
sonage created by the Magi in order to have a 
Moses. ©. DE HARLEZ. 4 








THE “‘ROMAUNT OF THE ROSS.” 


The case of the Romaunt of the Rose is entirely 
different from that of the Court of Love. The 
latter is a mere imitation, with false grammatical 
concords and late forms, and may be safely rele- 
gated to the fifteenth century, or, in my opinion, 
to the sixteenth, as I look on it as merely pseudo- 
archaic. But, however that may be, anyone may, 
as I have shown, pick up sufficient knowl to 
convince himself that it could never have been 
written by Chaucer. I ought perhaps to add that 
I have much setvenmink dep case against it; and 
might have noted other things, such as the use of 
the monosyllabic hens, thens, and the like, where 
the metre will not admit the Chaucerian forms, 
So also Chaucer's trewely (trisyllabic) is cut down 
to truly; herte (disyllabic) to hart, and the like, 
It is hardly worth while to slay the slain. 

But the Romaunt of the Rose is different, and 
highly interesting. At a first glance, it obviously 
id to the fourteenth century, and it would 
not surprise me if it should, hereafter, be con- 
sidered as having been written as early as A.D. 
1350. It is also well written, and. will always re- 
main a standard authority for many interesting 
forms, as well as being of considerable literary 
interest. Yet none of. these things prove its 
identity with the translation made by Chaucer ; 
and it so happens that the internal evidence 
against this is decisive and complete. 

I dare say Mr. Arnold has stated the case as 
well as he could; but it is precisely at the point 
where the crucial tests come in, that his super- 
ficial) knowledge of grammatical and dialectal 
forms is insufficient to help us. Besides which, 
he has not taken the trouble even to follow out 
his own arguments. 

This will easily appear from the examples which 
he adduces. When he says, “the rhyme thore- 
more is certainly perplexing,” he sees that, in this. 
rhyme, there is a real difficulty. He alludes to it, 
no doubt, because I have already pointed it out. 
But he seems powerless to find out more examples 
for himself, and quite forgets that forty such ex- 
amples constitute forty difficulties. And as he 
can, at present, suggest no solution of this one 
difficulty, it is fair to suppose that he would be 
much less able to solve the very numerous similar: 
difficulties with which, with my help, he will 
now be supplied. This, in fact, is the case against 
the Romaunt, that the number of non-Chaucerian 
rhymes is far too great to be explained away. 

i have also said above, that he has not followed 
up his own arguments. I will now prove this. 
His words are as follows:—‘‘ Lepande (leaping) 
occurs in the poem—a distinctly Northern form. 
But the divergence from the language of London 
is not greater than can be reasonably set down to 
the account of an East-Anglian transcriber, as 
distinguished from the original author,” This is, 
of course, intended to mean that, although the 
termination in -and is admittedly Northern, it is 
due to the scribe, not to the author. But this is 
the conclusion of one who writes in haste. We 
must go to work more deliberately, and see if any 
rhymes occur in which the form -and isa necessity, 
and therefore to be attributed to the author him- 
self.. The fact is, that there are two clear examples 
of rhymes which require this Northern form, and 
which cannot pessibly be explained away. As 
this is an important point, I cite the lines in full, 
properly spelt ; omitting de in 1, 2263. - 

“ Poyntis and slevis wel sittand, 

Righte and streighte on the hand;” 2263. 


“ They shal hir telle how they thee fand 
Curteys and wys, and wel doand ;” 2707. 


These examples go far to — that the poem is 
Northern, even on Mr. Arnold’s own showing. 
His suggestion that the poem is tinged with the 
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dialect of Norfolk and Lincolnshire is by no 
means a bad one; only it must be remembered 
that the tinge is a deep one, and not to be easily 
~washed away. For while the poem is, on the one 
hand, tinged with Northern forms, it is certainly 
not pure Northumbrian. This is easily tested. The 
purely Northumbrian poems hardly admit of 
final e; but the Romaunt of the Rose has plenty 
of examples of it. Two occur in 1. 23: “Of yongé 
folk I wenté soon.” The real dialect of the on 
is rather a puzzle; I can only say at present that it 
is Midland, with Northern forms admixed. It re- 
ainds me of Havelok the Dane; but we may 
some day obtain a closer approximation than by 
this guess. I shall confine myself at present to 
the fact that the rhymes are often very different 
from Chaucer’s, There is one more Northern form, 
‘too important to be passed over, viz., the use of 
the Scandinavian #/ in place of the English to. 
There is no doubt about this, because ¢i/ occurs as 
a ge to wil and fil thrice over ; see ll. 4593, 
4854, 5816. And if the thore-more rhyme is 
puzzling, what is to be done with the rhyme 
of more with are (2215)? Clearly, I think, we 
must read thar, mar, and ar; all forms to be 
found in Barbour’s Bruce. 

I now offer a totally different test, and one 
easily applied. Suppose, in a modern poem 
ascribed to Tennyson, we found home used as a 
thyme to alone, I think we might fairly call this 
a “Cockney rhyme,” and say at once, that to 
ascribe it to Tennyson isa libel. But this is the 
very case with the Romaunt. Like Havelok, it 
contains half-rhymes or assonances ; and to ascribe 
these to Chaucer is a libel. The following ex- 
amples are decisive. We find the rhymes kepe, 
eke, 2126; shape, make, 2260; escape, make, 
2753; take, scape,,3165; laste, to barste, 3185; 
with perhaps some others, as I do not pretend to 
exhaust the subject. 

Other very strange rhymes are joynt, queynt, 
2037, where we must read guoynt, not (I think) 
a Chaucerian form; aboute, swote, 1705; desire, 
nere, 1785; fresh, sarlynysh, 1188; preise, devise 
(but read prise), 888; more, ar, 2215; annoy, 
away, 2675; toye, conveye (but read convoye, 
the Northern form used by Barbour), 2915; 
crowne, persone, 3201 ; bothoms, sesouns (but read 
botounis, sesownis),4011. We find other Northern 
forms in hate (hot), rhyming with state, 2398 ; 
avenaunt or avenand (Bruce), rhyming with 
plesaunt or plesand, 4621; paramouris (Bruce), 
awhyming with shourts, 4657 ; ado (for at do, a 
well-known Northern idiom), rhyming with go, 
-5082; certis (not certes), rhyming with is, 5544; 
awe (for fain), rhyming with sawe, a saying, 
6477. Again, Chaucer has s/ee, and Barbour sia, 
for “to slay;” but here we find the inter- 
mediate form sloo, rhyming with twoo (two), 2593 ; 
goo, 3150, 3523, 4994; while go rhymes with 
ado, 5082; thus preventing us from supposing the 
forms to be twa, ga, sla. Chaucer has taughte, 
‘but the Romaunt has teched, preched, 6681. Add 
to these the numerous instances in which a final e 
is dropped, contrary to Chaucer's usual practice ; 
as in spryng (for springé), ri,-ming with thing, 
“2627; et (for eten), 2755, rhym ng with set, pp. ; 
to tel (for to tell2), rhyming wich bifel, 3083. I 
shall not accumulate further instances of this 
practice, as students may now, I think, be left to 
satisfy themselves about the question without 
further guidance. 

I may conveniently here note the fact that 
assonances occur in Lydgate’s “‘ Complaint of the 
Black Knight ;” viz., forjuged, excused, 274; 
yoreke, clepe, 284. He also drops the final e in 
erye, 452; peyne, 570, 650; wente, 646. 

I ought to add that English students have to 
thank Mr. Arnold for much excellent work, es- 
pecially as regards literature. It is chiefly in 
‘purely philological details that his conclusions are 
ito be received with caution. 

Watrer W, Sear. 











SCIENCE. 


The Life of George Combe, Author of “ The 
Constitution of Man.” By Charles Gibbon. 
In Two Volumes. (Macmillan.) 


Tue general public to whom Mr. Charles 
Gibbon the novelist is known, but who 
look upon George Combe the phrenologist 
as little better than the leading British ex- 
positor of an exploded psychological “ fad,” 
have naturally been much more anxious to 
learn how Combe’s “ Life” would be written 
than to ascertain what kind of life he led. 
Yet those who have read Mr. Gibbon’s best 
works between the lines will not be surprised 
that the Combe Trustees—one of whom, Sir 
James Coxe, well known as an authority on 
lunacy, has lately been removed by the hand 
of death—should have chosen him to per- 
form an important public duty. Mr. Gibbon 
is at his best when he pourtrays retiring, re- 
served, “nervous,” conscience-worshipping 
natures, forced by duty and circumstances 
into publicity. Of such emphatically was 
George Combe. He might have lived 
quietly as an Edinburgh citizen, providing 
his neighbours with sound ale and sound 
legal opinion, had not a sensitive conscience 
acting on a nervous temperament forced him 
to the front as an opponent of hyper-Calvin- 
ism, a preacher of phrenology and secular 
education. Mr. Gibbon has so thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of Combe that one can 
hardly help wondering if, now he has become 
enamoured of truth, he will ever care to dally 
with fiction again. From the Introduction 
to the last chapter there is scarcely a super- 
fluous word, certainly none of fulsome 
eulogy. If compression is a virtue in a 
biographer, Mr. Gibbon deserves a high 
place in the second literary order to which 
he has attached himself. No Englishman of 
the nineteenth century, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Lord Brougham and Mr. Glad- 
stone, expended so much nerve-force in 
manuscript as George Combe. 
tells us that 


“ From 1820 he kept copies of all his letters ; these 
occupy eleven iarge quarto volumes of 700 to 800 
pages each, and six smaller volumes which he 
used when travelling. In addition he left thirty 
journals in which he recorded the chief events of 
his life, the ideas that occurred to him for use in 
his works, and, occasionally, extracts from the 
works he read which had any bearing jon the 
subjects of his thought.” 


For between two and three years Mr. 
Gibbon has been more or less engaged in 
making a permanent molehill out of this 
mountain of material. He has succeeded. 
Compared with this biography of Combe, 
such “ Lives” as that of Charles Sumner, 
of which we have had so portentous an in- 
stalment, and even that of Lord Melbourne, 
are, if not exactly ‘‘as moonlight unto sun- 
light, and as water unto wine,” certainly as 
veal to beef. 

Mr. Gibbon errs in under-rating his hero’s 
mission. Surely it is not true—pity were 
were't true—that “the name of George 
Combe is now rarely heard in scientific or 
philosophical circles—seldom even in those 
of the advocates and practisers of that 
system of advanced education for the adop- 
tion of which he struggled hard and endured 


Mr. Gibbon’ 





much abuse.” It may be admitted that 
phrenology was but the dawn of a better 
—— day. I agree with Mr. Lewes 
that 

‘The basis of Phrenology is laid on shifting sand, 
and that if men of science have long since declined 
to occupy themselves with the hypothesis, it is 
because the alleged facts of Cranioscopy are not 
found to be sufficiently general to warrant confi- 
dence in that art; and because the Psychology 
and Physiology which Gall and his successors 
offer us are neither reconcileable with psycholo- 
gical analysis nor with the present condition of 
Anatomy and Physiology.” 

But the author of The Constitution of Man 
was not a person to be despised even as a 
psychologist. If anyone is inclined to laugh 
at his reasonings, let him read the analysis 
in these volumes of the Queen, the late 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, Charles 
Dickens, and the Eastern Question. These 
have been abundantly quoted of late. Suffice 
it to say here that Combe’s views on domestic 
and foreign affairs were substantially those 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright; that he 
highly esteemed Prince Albert; and that, 
judging by bumps, he considered the author 
of Pickwick to be aman of “cleverness” 
rather than of genius. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the 
man Combe. He lived quietly in Edinburgh 
as a brewer, solicitor, and writer on subjects 
with which he was familiar in the Scotsman, 
London Courier, and various magazines. He 
popularised the theories of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. A fervid theist, believing much as 
Spinoza did in a “Divine Government,” 
but shrinking from what he considered the 
crudities, cruelties, and impossibilities of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, hé devoted 
a great portion of his energy to teaching the 
Gospel of Benevolence. LEarnestly religious, 
he desired, and with all his force advocated, 
that elementary teaching about matters 
super-terrestrial should be confined to 
homes, and only earthly subjects be talked 
of and taught in schools. Whether he was 
in the right or in the wrong, he was a 
pioneer of the late education “settlements” 
both in England and Scotland. Although a 
Scotchman from head to toe, he had no 
violent passions. Theological or eccle- 
siastical enthusiasm did not carry him away, 
as the latter did John Knox; he was never 
“by passion driven,” as was Robert Burns. 
A few verses he wrote, which are printed 
in this work, show that his sympathies were 
with Allan Ramsay’s theory of easy, but not 
of free, love. Two statements, the one to, the 
other about, Miss Cecilia Siddons, who be- 
came his wife rather late in life, deserve 
quoting, as showing the character of the 
man. Hethus writes to Miss Siddons before 
marriage :— 

“ My total expenditure in my housekeeping for 
some years has been as follows, including rent, 
taxes, wine, wages, and everything—the family 
consisting of Miss Cox, Mr. Ainslie [who was for 
a short time a nominal partner in Combe’s busi- 
ness}, the Doctor, myself, a boy, and three maid 
servants, but exclusive of furniture, all my own 
expenses, and the horse:—1828, 568/.; 1829, 
5471. In these two years the rent was ye 7 
annum. 1830, 481/.; 1831, 4467.; 1832, ; 
In these years the rent was 90/.; no wine was 
bought, a large stock having been on hand; and 
the Doctor and Miss Cox were absent in 1831 and 
1832. . . . My personal expenses will not 
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exceed 75/. a year. You estimate your expenses 
at 1607. Horse, drosky, and male servant's wages, 
say 100/.; rent and taxes, say 160/., which would 
leave for housekeeping and other expenses, sup- 

ing us to spend 1,000/. per annum, 505/.” 
Fi 286). 

To his friend Lawrence Macdonald the sculp- 
tor, at Rome, he wrote after marriage :— 

“T am very, very happy, and have found the 
reality of ssisenoniel bliss to go far beyond m 
expectations. I have often told you that wit 
me fortune has always been better than her pro- 
mise, and in this last instance she has kept true 
to her previous character. yy brain was made 
for affection, and although I was happy as a 
bachelor, there was still the consciousness of a 
want; there was a vacuum which could not be 
filled up—a desire that was not satisfied. My 
dear pet wife, as I call her, has dispelled all these 
wants, and filled the void in my affections com- 

letely. Further, she that exquisite 
tess between intellect and sentiment, and that 
admirable soundness both of judgment and feel- 
ing, that render her ever interesting to my 
faculties. She loads me with a genuine, single- 
minded, warm affection, and manifests a ceaseless 
interest in my person, affairs, and pursuits. There 
is an ever-present delicacy, dignity, tact, and 
judgment in all that she says and does which 
challenge my highest esteem. I am thus gratified 
in affection, delighted in intellect, and not a little 
pleased in my feelings of ambition, to have ended 
in obtaining so excellent a partner for life. My 
enjoyment is enhanced by seeing that I am really 
rendering her happy” (i., 288). 

The book and the man are more to be 
studied than written about. I have already 
referred to Mr. Gibbon’s work. Combe’s 
mission — phrenology apart—was “to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly,” and 
to tell the world how he succeeded ; and he 
fulfilled that mission in a business-like 
fashion, in every action of life, and even at 
death, subjecting sentiment—such as he had 
—to reason. Combe was born a Calvinist ; 
he blossomed into a Scotch Spinoza; he 
lived happily thereafter, and died serenely. 
Thereby hangs a tale which Mr. Gibbon 
must himself be allowed to tell. Scotchmen 
of the “ new era,” which promises to be one 
if not of “ blazing light” certainly of “ burn- 
ing questions,” look upon Combe as their 
Wycliffe. Englishmen, waiting, silent, and 
magnanimous, may admire without worship- 
ping him, or mistaking him for a Luther. 
To all men and things, as to himself and 
Duty, he was true. WItiiaM WALLACE. 








Principles of Greek Etymology. By George 
Curtius. Translated with the Sanction of 
the Author by Augustus S, Wilkins, M.A., 
and Edwin B. England, M.A. (Murray.) 


Some of the readers of the AcADEMY may re- 
member that to my notice of the fourth 
edition of Curtius’ work I appended a few 
words as to the first volume of the transla- 
tion; since then the second volume, which 
completes it, has appeared, and fully justifies 
the high opiaion I then ventured to express 
of the work in its English dress. It is 
highly satisfactory to find that Englishmen 
are found to undertake the translation of 
such a difficult work, and publishers to bring 
it out; for it argues that there is a market 
for scientific philology in this country. I 
cannot say that I have read the two volumes 
of the translation through ; but wherever I 
have opened them the translator's work ap- 





peared to have been done in a most trust- 
worthy and efficient manner, and the publi- 
cation of it ought to mark a new era in the 
teaching of Greek etymology in our schools : 
it is to > hoped that some reform will also 
follow in our present atrocious way of pro- 
nouncing ancient Greek, so that we may 
cease to be so deservedly laughed at by the 
scholars of Germany and Scotland. But to 
return to the work before me : I might be ex- 

ted perhaps to say something about the 
style of the translation, but that is a matter 
I would rather leave to Englishmen, while 


I close this notice with a few remarks on | 


points which concern the author rather than 
the translators. 

_ In the article (p. 207), where Latin scutum 
comes, allusion is made to Old Irish sciath 
as deviating in its vowel, and to be com- 
pared with the words headed by coxa in a 
previous one. But this is not very exact; 
for, besides that the Welsh equivalent of 
sciath—namely, ysgwyd, fem., “a shield ”— 
is not mentioned, I may point out that a 
stem scavit would account for all three. 
In Latin it would become scovit, liable to be 
contracted into scit, just as noviper became 
niper, or no(g)vidus took the form of niidus ; 
while in Welsh and Irish avi became ai, é: 
the latter regularly yields Welsh wy and 
Irish ia. But avi was liable in Welsh to 
yield also ow, now eu, and the two forms co- 
exist here and there—as, for instance, in 
aswy and aseu, ‘left (hand),” which should 
have been inserted in the article devoted to 
oxatéc, Sanskrit, savjas. So in the Welsh 
participial forms in -adwy; Old Cornish, 
-adow ; Sanskrit, -atavja. The case of 
Conovium is similar, the Modern Welsh form 
being Conwy, Anglicised Conway. Lastly, I 
would mention Welsh wy, ‘an egg,” which 
exactly matches the Greek gév, which heads 
an article on page 488, where forms very 
difficult to deal with are brought together, 
among them being O. H. German ei (plural, 
eigir) and Old Irish og. Curiously enough, 
this is not all; for the Modern Irish word 
for an egg is ubh, which may well be of the 
same origin as Latin wa, provided that the 
latter stands for ugva; but this would not 
explain Old Irish og, as gv should yield } in 
the Celtic languages. 

Among the words headed by ordpyuju 
should have been given not only the Welsh 
strat, ystrat (now ystrad), but also the Gaelic 
equivalent srath, “a strath,” and such Old 
Irish forms as srethi, “ substernendum ” 
(Gram. Celticu, p. 480), as well as the Eng- 
lish word strand. Indeed, it would have 
been a very good thing if the English cog- 
nates had been supplied throughout the 
work. When we read (p. 316) of Gothic 
“déms” as corresponding ‘‘to the meta- 
physical use of Oeopd¢ or reOudc,” we miss 
all reference to the only exact equivalent of 
Gecpoc, both in etymology and meaning— 
namely, the Welsh word deddf, pronounced 
deS’v. Among the Celtic forms mentioned 
(p. 353) as related to proand primus should 
be mentioned the Welsh rhwyf, a leader, 
or king, and probably also the name of the 
Gauls, who called themselves Rémi, which 
survives in that of the town of Rheims. 
Under é£ is mentioned among others the 
Zend khshvas, of which Curtius says :— 
“The origin of the numeral, and the gut. 





tural appearing in Zend before the sibilant, 
are not yet cleared up:”’ as to the guttural, 
I may mention that Ascoli (Studj Critici, 
ii., p. 408) thinks the original form to have 
been svaks. 

The second volume begins with the dis- 
cussion of the difficult question of the Greek 
aspirates. Curtius concludes (p. 22) that 
the transition of g’h, dh, bh into kh, th, 
p’h is a case of assimilation, and quotes in 
support of this view some Gipsy parallels 
enumerated by Ascoli. Plenty more could 
be added from Welsh, as, for instance, in 
the case of the names Powell, Pugh, Parry, 
Pova, from Ab Howell, Ab Hugh, Ab Harry, 
Ab Hwfa, and the like, as compared with 
Bowen, Bevan, Bedward, from Ab Owen, 
Ab Evan, Ab Edward; or take such words 
as ateb, “answer,” from ad-heb, or drycin, 
“bad weather,” from dryg-hin. It is a rule 
of Welsh alliteration that g’h, @h, Dh = 
c, t, p, but it is not to be concluded 
that because the Welsh write c, t, p, they 
do not aspirate them: the contrary is fre- 
quently the case. Page 73, a comparison 
of Kvavoywy, Ivaveyiwr, Tavopia, leads 
Prof. Curtius to suggest the series «va, 
mva, wa: this is singularly like what sug- 
gested itself to me independently in the case 
of certain Irish and Welsh words compared 
in my Lectures on Welsh Philology, p. 373. 
In connexion with ypougpa¢ and Latin scrobis 
might be mentioned (p. 368) the Welsh 
word craf-u, “to scratch,” yscrafell, “a curry- 
comb ;”’ and why not the English scrape ? 

These jottings might be multiplied in- 
definitely, as might be expected to be the 
case with a work like the present, which may, 
nevertheless, be confidently recommended 
to all those who wish to be initiated into 
Greek etymology, or even the more general 
study of Aryan philology, for, like the 
original, it is provided with a copious index, 
which greatly enhances its value. 

Joun Rays. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


On the Organised Particles suspended in the At- 
mosphere.—An attempt has been made by Miquel 
(Comptes Rendus, Juin 24, 1878) to determine 
the conditions on which the proportion of organic 
germs in atmospheric dust depends. His obser- 
vations refer only to corpuscles whose diameter 
exceeds two-thousandths of a millimétre, and 
throw no light on the distribution of the sporules 
of septic organisms. The average number of such 
corpuscles, small during the winter months, in- 
creases rapidly in spring, remains nearly stationary 
throughout the summer, and undergoes a speedy 
diminution in autumn. A fall of rain is always 
followed by a temporary augmentation of their 
numbers. This augmentation is often very striking. 
For instance, when a violent storm occurs after a 
long period of drought in summer, the instruments 
which indicated a proportion of from five to ten 
thousand germs on one day will indicate more than 
a hundred thousand on the next. This effect of rain 
may be observed at all seasons. Accordingly, the 
chief conditions (apart from those that are purely 
local) by which the proportion of organised par- 
ticles in the atmosphere appears to lated 
are temperature and moisture. Concerning the 
nature of these particles it was found that while 
the ova of the larger infusoria were comparatively 
rare, the spores of different varieties of mould 
were exceedingly abundant. Many kinds of pollen 
and a relatively small number of starch-granules 
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were also detected. The —— of green algae 
varied within wide limits, the atmosphere occa- 
sionally containing them in great quantity. 


Splenic Fever in Fowls.—It has long been known 
that barn-door fowls may with impunity be inocu- 
lated with the blood of mammals that have suc- 
cumbed to anthra:oid infection. Ina recent com- 
munication ta the Paris Académie de Médecine 
(Juillet 5, 1878), Pas.eur gives an account of some 
experiments designed to throw light on this im- 
muuity. He proved it to be intimately connected 
vith the high normal temperctire of the blood. 
When a fowl has been cooled down by prolonged 
immersion of the hinder part of its body in 
water at a temperature of 25° O. it is no longer 
refractory to the disease. Inoculation is followed 
by pase results, death ensuing in from thirty 
to forty-eight hours. The blood and tissues con- 
tain the Bacillus anthracis in great abundance. 
If the bird be removed from the water and trans- 
ferred to a heated chamber some time after it has 
been inoculated and after the specific organisms 
have already undergone development and multi- 
Pieption in its system, it may recover completely. 

nder such circumstances, the organisms dis- 
appear; not a single rod being discoverable in the 
body ten or twelve hours after removal from the 
bath has been accomplished. When the removal 
has been deferred to a late stage in the evolution 
of the malady, recovery no longer takes place. 

Researches on Nerve-Stimulation.—An elaborate 
research on the effect of heat and cold on the 
nerves, both of amphibia and mammals, is pub- 
lished by Griitzner in Pfliiger’s Archiv (xvii., 5 
and 6). The results at which he has arrived 
differ in some material points from the generally 
accepted teaching on the subject. When the 
peripheral end of a mixed nerve such as the 
sciatic is heated up to 50° O. no muscular con- 
traction ensues, but the vessels of the foot dilate 
and its temperature rises. When heat is applied 
to the central end of the same nerve-pain is felt, 
reflex contractions of the voluntary muscles take 
Reet and the systemic blood-pressure is raised. 

he application of heat to the distal end of a 
divided vagus exerts no influence upon the action 
of the heart; when applied to its proximal end, 
on the other hand, the heart begins at once to 
beat more slowly, with occasional intermissions, 
and the breathing is affected. Besides this 
action on the vagus-centre and the respiratory 
centre, an effect on the vaso-motor centre is 
likewise perceived; the blood-pressure being in- 
creased when the heat applied is moderate in 
degree, reduced when it is more  consider- 
able. Thermal stimulation of the divided sympa- 
thetic in the neck of the rabbit produces no 
apparent effect om the calibre of the blood-vessels 
in the ear, The same negative result follows the 
application of heat to the peripheral end of the 
divided hypoglossal and lingual nerves in the dog 
(the former conveying vaso-constrictor, the latter 
vaso-dilator fibres to the tongue). The general 
conclusion from these experiments is that by 
raising the temperature of a nerve to 45°-50° C., 
we excite a great variety of centripetal nerves, 
but only one special set of centrifugal fibres— 
those, namely, which convey vaso-dilator or vaso- 
inhibitory impulses to the arterioles of the skin. 
The effect of cold was found to be simply 
negative, both on afferent and efferent nerve- 
fibres. This negative result is easily explained. 
When a nerve is cooled down it loses its excit- 
ability and its conductivity long before the 
temperature attained is low enough to act 
as a stimulus, even supposing it to be 
capable of acting in this way. The unex- 
pected results obtained from his experiments 
with thermal stimuli led Griitzner to reinvestigate 
the action of constant galvanic currents upon 
different nerves. The conclusions arrived at in 
this branch of the enquiry may be summed up as 
follows :—The actual flow of the constant current 
through a portion of a nerve (apart, that is, from 
the effects of making and breaking contact) excites 





the nerve-fibres in the same way as a thermal 
stimulus, Centripetal fibres of every kind are 
thrown into a state of activity, while the only 
centrif ones affected are those which convey 
dilator impulses to the cutaneous blood-vessels. 
The author then proceeds to give an account of 
some experiments with chemical stimuli, and 
concludes by discussing the interpretation which 
ought to be put on the factsasa whole. As there 
is no reason to believe that identical stimuli are 
unequally propagated along different nerve-fibres, 
the diversity in their effects must be ascribed 
to fundamental differences in the excitability 
of the nervous end-organs. Hence it seems 
probable that the normal impulses conveyed 
along the nerves in either a centripetal ora centri- 
fagal direction differ among themselves both in 
their intensity and in the rate at which they 
succeed one another, 


On the Psycho-motor Centres in —New-born 
Animals.—It has been shown by Soltmann that in 
puppies and rabbits at birth, the psycho-motor 
centres in the cortex cerebri are still undeveloped ; 
that the inhibitory mechanisms in the brain are 
deficient or dormant; and that stimulation of the 
vagus fails to arrest the heart. Are we justified 
in extending these results to all mammals, as 
Soltmann himself is disposed to do? To this 
question Tarchanoff returns a negative answer. 
(Société de Biologie, Juin 29.) He finds that in 
the guinea-pig at birth the psycho-motor centres 
are perfectly developed ; that excitation of the 
anterior cerebral lobes inhibits reflex action; 
lastly, that stimulation of the vagus is followed 
by diastolic arrest of the heart. Moreover, chemical 
and histological examination proves that the ner- 
vous system of this animal is far more highly 
developed at birth than that of the new-born 
rabbit or puppy. The difference is not to be ex- 
plained by reference to the period of gestation ; 
for this amounts to nine weeks in both dog and 
guinea-pig. It is probably due to some difference 
in the activity of intra-uterine nutrition. By sub- 
jecting new-born animals to various artificial 
conditions immediately after birth (modifying the 
supply of blood to the brain, administration of 
phosphorus and alcohol), Tarchanoff succeeded 
in hastening or delaying the development of the 
nervous system at will, 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the last number of the Hermes (vol. xiii., 
part 3) Mommsen (“Fabius und Diodor”) 
argues in detail in defence of Niebuhr’s position 
that Diodorus Siculus drew largely upon the 
Annals published in Greek by Fabius Pictor soon 
after the close of the Second Punic War. The 
points which he discusses are the murder of the 
Roman ambassadors by the Veientines, the dic- 
tatorship of Q. Fabius in the year 441 v.c., and 
several other questions of Roman history up to the 
end of the First Punic War. Mommsen adds a 
short paper on the local cognomina of the Roman 
patricians. Niese (“Die Chronologie der Gal- 
lischen Kreige bei Polybios ”) argues’ similarly 
that Polybius’ account of the Gallic wars depends 
largely upon Fabius. Hiibner (“Zum Denkmal 
des Trimalchio”) draws out the parallel between 
the comic epitaph of Trimalchio in Petronius and 
the serious one of the Sevir Augustalis M. Valerius 
Anteros Asiaticus of Brescia. Notes on Avienus 
are contributed by Breysig, and on Nonnus by 
Tiedke. A. Ludwich (‘ Die Psalter-Metaphrase 
des Apollinarios ”) contends that the Apollinarius 
of the Paraphrase is not the Bishop of Laodicea 
who lived in the second half of the fourth 
century. T. Thalheim (“Zur Dokimasie der 
Beamten in Athen”) argues that all elected officers 
at Athens underwent their dukimasia before a court 
of law, all officers chosen by lot before the BovA7. 
There are several papers on Greek epigraphy in this 
number, The first is by Mordtmann on a com- 
mercial document recently discovered at Olbia; 
the second, by Blass, on the inscriptions of Abu- 





Simbel and Lesbos; the third, by Dittenberger 
on inseriptions found at Olympia, and in Thessaly, 
Calabria, and Mitylene, has already been men- 
tioned in the AcADEMY. 

In the Rheinisches Museum (vol. xxxiii., part 3) 
Zangemeister publishes for the first time a number 
of emendations by Bentley on Nonius and Ammian. 
The emendations on Nonius are written in a copy 
of Mercier’s edition of 1614, which also contains a 
collation by Bentley of the ninth-century MS. 
formerly belonging to Moore, Bishop of Ely, but 
now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The notes on Ammian are written in a copy of 
Gronovius’ edition of 1693. Both books are in 
the British Museum, and (to our shame be it 
spoken) have apparently never been looked at to 
any purpose, if at all, by English scholars. Many 
of ‘Bentley's emendations in Nonius have, it seems, 
occurred to subsequent scholars: those in Am- 
mian promise, according to Zangemeister, to be of 
great importance. K. Fuhr has an essay on the 
text of Isocrates as quoted by Dionysius. P. 
Weizsiicker writes on the vase of Klitias and 
Ergotimus (a second paper); Leo on the Attic 
comedians; Schaefer on the Athenian decree in 
favour of the sons of Leukon; A. Ludwich on 
the Hamburg MS. of the scholia on the He 
(an indictment of Dindorf's collation) ; O. Rib 
on /.puleius’ De Deo Socratis; and W. Ribbeck 
on the fragments of the Greek epic poets. 

In Jainism, or the Early Faith of Asoka (Triib- 
ner), Mr. Thomas calls attention to the independ- 
ent existence of this sect at a period even earlier 
than Buddhism, and to the possibility, not to say 
probability, of Chandragupta, and his son, Bindu- 
sara, having belonged to the Jains, and of Asoka 
himself having been a Jain at least in the earlier 
years of his reign. In eel a the pre-Bud- 
dhistic origin of the sect, then called Mirgranthas 
or Tirthankaras, of which the Jains are the 
modern representatives, Mr. Thomas has a com- 
paratively easy task, and is supported by Buddhist 
authorities of both Northern and Southern schools ; 
but Jainism has had a long history, only second 
in interest and importance to that of Buddhism, 
and of that history we know, at present, next to 
nothing. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that 
the attempt to distinguish between the Jain and 
the Buddhist years of Asoka’s faith should be, as 
yet, scarcely possible, and that the results at 
which Mr. Thomas is able to arrive are but meagre 
and uncertain. Our imperfect knowledge of 
mediaeval and modern Jainism throws but little 
light on the beliefs of the Nirgranthas in the 
third century B.c.; and a complete solution of the 
problem proposed will only be possible, if at all, 
after the sacred literatures of the Jains and Bud- 
dhists shall have been made generally accessible to 
European scholars. Meanwhile, the little that 
has been hitherto ascertained concerning the re- 
lationship of the Mauryas with Jainism is here 
brought together ; and in an exhaustive discussion 
of the emblems and deities represented on the 
Indo-Skythian coins of the great Northern Bud- 
dhist kings, it is clearly shown that the sofereigns 
most honoured as Buddhists were by no means 
exclusively attached to the doctrines supposed to 
be peculiarly Buddhistic ; since they have placed 
on their coins the gods, not only of the Brahmins 
and the Persians, but even of the Greeks. 








FINE ART. 


The Illwminated MSS. in the Library of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Cata- 
logued with Descriptions and an Introduc- 
tion by W. G. Searle, M.A. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 


Tue Fitzwilliam collection of MSS. consists 
chiefly of the service-books called “ Hours,” 
the great majority of which are French, 
a lesser number Flemish: or Burgundian, 
Dutch, Italian, ani English. To be more 
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exact there are eighty-three illuminated 
MSS. classified as French, fourteen as 
Flemish or Burgundian, fourteen as Dutch, 
ten as Italian, and ten as English. Besides 
these are a few of various kinds marked 
“additional.” Among those set down as of 
French work several are exceptionally beau- 
tiful. But to know what may best repay 
examination we have made it our business 
to go, not only over the catalogue, but also 
through a great part of the collection. It 
may, therefore, save our readers trouble if 
we point out some score or so of the more 
notable examples before speaking of the 
catalogue itself. 

The first we select is numbered 5 E 12, 
Hours for English use, containing twelve 
elaborate miniatures of Saints in the well- 
known fine style of the Anjou and Berri 
Hours, dating about the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

Another, 5 F 1, Hours of Isabel of Brit- 
tany, d. of James I. of Scotland, contains 
elegant miniatures dating about the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

5 G 13 contains seven cwrious miniatures 
of large size. 5 G16 is a most beautiful 
example of Angevin work. 

7K 6 is a Pontifical of good style, and 
well executed. 6 E 2 contains eighteen 
full-page miniatures of more than average 
merit. 

6 E15 has thirteen full-page miniatures 
with handsome borders. 

Some MSS. have borders containing birds 
and grotesque figures, such as 6 E 17. 
6 E18 has fifteen full-page miniatures very 
sweetly executed. 

One peculiar volume, 6 F 4, has minia- 
tures fur borders. Others, as 6 F 8, con- 
tain miniatures of good work, but no bor- 
ders. 6 F 9, a volume of Meditations on 
the Lord’s Prayer, has fine miniatures, all 
surrounded by borders of what Mr. Searle 
calls “ pseudo-classic ”’ design. 

One or two have borders containing ex- 
quisite paintings of natural objects on gold 
grounds. Of this description is 6 F 12, one 
of the handsomest MSS. in the collection. 
It has twelve miniatures, in borders of broad 
bands of gold, containing crocus, poppy, 
roses, cherries, filberts, caterpillars, butter- 
flies, dragonflies, &c., after the manner of 
the celebrated Hours of Anne of Brittany. 

Of Flemish work 6 F 14 is a most beauti- 
ful example. It contains twelve miniatures 
with borders of foliage and figures. It 
dates about 1420. 

6 F 17 is another of this brilliant-style so 
praised by Dr. Waagen as being the new 
“sparkling treillage ”’ introduced after 1410 
by the Van Eycks, of Bruges. The marginal 
historiations are curious as examples of the 
practice, common in mediaeval work, of 
taking the subjects of service-book illustra- 
tions from other than the canonical 
Scriptures. 

In 6 F 19 is a very remarkable miniature 
of Christ fainting on the way to crucifixion, 
which is suggestive of Schongauer or Diirer. 
The pose of this picture has been employed 
by several of the greatest painters of the 
Renaissance. It is a great subject com- 
pressed within the space of a few square 
inches, 

7 E 7 isa magnificent copy of the Legenda 





Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, the pious, 
industrious and credulous bishop of Genoa, 
whose Book of Histories of the Saints was 
one of the most popular works of the 
Middle Ages, and one, if not the one, most 


frequently reproduced in the early years: 


of printing. 

Of the Dutch MSS. 6G 8, a “Life of 
Christ,” is perhaps one of the best. It con- 
tains thirty large miniatures, with pretty 
fair work in the borders. 6 G 9 is finely 
executed and in good preservation. Several 
of the English MSS. are very fine; 7 F 1 
exhibits in its initials the exquisite draw- 
ing and brilliant colour for which English 
work of the period is famous. It dates be- 
tween 1250 and 1270. 

7 F 6 is the enormous Folio known as the 
Fitzwilliam Missal, a volume of the greatest 
value as an heirloom of the family, but of 
no artistic importance whatever, the orna- 
ment being poor in design and slovenly in 
execution. 7 F 10 is an example of the 
combination of English work with Dutch, 
notably on pages 73 and 337. 

The Italian MSS. are perhaps on the 
whole the most curious and interesting of 
the collection, as exhibiting not only a 
greater variety of style, but also greater 
peculiarities than any others in the MSS. 
themselves. Among these, 5 E 6 is an in- 
structive example of the excessively loaded 
style of architectural composition usually 
attributed to the works of Cosimo Tura, It 
shows very decided signs of the influence of 
Andrea Mantegna. Rich and varied in 
design, but heavy and crowded, though 
somewhat powerful in colour, some of the 
pages are almost worthy of the great master 
himself, so elaborately designed and so 
minute in finish are the details of the 
decoration. And though the rest are coarse 
and in bad taste, yet there is little that is 
not more or less suggestive to the art- 
student. The border surrounding a lovely 
miniature of the Coronation of the Virgin 
is at once bizarre in design and very fine in 
execution. 5 E 2is a small but beautiful vol. 
of Horae of Roman use, written in a small 
Gothic hand, with daintily-executed borders 
of pretty floral design, bright in colour and 
brilliant with golden studs and bands. For 
small and delicate work, it would repay 
careful study on the part of the modern 
illuminator. 

The smallest MS. of the collection is 
5 E 3, measuring only 3 in. x 2} in., and with 
a text of 1} in.x1} in. The Roman Missal 
numbered 7 E 1 is a magnificent example of 
the Italian Choral-book style of the time of 
Fra Angelico. Its brilliant initials recal 
forcibly the splendid pages laid open for 
inspection in the refectory of San Marco at 
Florence. Nothing could exceed the ex- 
quisite colour-lore of these letters, while the 
minute delicacy of touch exhibited in the 
white pencillings upon the colours is most 
admirable. 

But the volume which deserves most 
prominent notice among those available for 
modern-art purposes is 7 E 2,a noble folio 
Pontificale. It is a copy of the one originally 
compiled by the celebrated Durandus, author 
of the Rationale, and oneof the most noted au- 
thorities on symbolism : athick volume bound 
in crimson velvet. The title-page is very in- 





teresting as showing how an Italian artist 
managed the ordinary ivy-spray with birds, 
&c., of such fourteenth-century French work 
as the Great Hours of Anjou, at Paris, and 
the Berri Bible in the British Museum. It 
must be seen to be properly understood, and 
is a valuable aid to the study of chrono- 
logical development in the limner’s art. 
Outside the actual ivy-sprays are curious 
feathery flowers, delicately pencilled on little 
loose stems of colour. The ivy-leaf itself 
differs considerably from the French and 
English. So do the rosettes. The drawing, 
however, is as fine as possible. There are 
few volumes in existence of this peculiar 
style; perhaps none precisely similar. 
Besides the manifest copying of a French 
prototype, there are very decided in- 
dications, also, of German influence 
in the massive foliage so well known 
in old Cologne work, and often met 
with in German MSS. generally, as if the 
artist had been taught in a German school 
though practising in some Italian city. From 
various considerations this Tedesco-Italian 
city appears to have been Milan. Another 
MS. which has been recently acquired, and 
which bears indications of having been exe- 
cuted under the immediate influence of 
Giotto, may prove to be of considerable 
value in the study of a period of art which 
greatly needs more detailed examination. 

Besides the MS. attractions of the collec- 
tion there are several examples of printed 
Hours which would no doubt be very in- 
teresting to lovers of early engraving. 

It is by no means an easy matter to com- 
pile a good catalogue. And here the diffi- 
culty is indefinitely increased by the con- 
flicting claims of liturgical and artistic 
arrangement. Mr. Searle has, on the 
whole, very properly adhered to the latter, 
But, although in the Catalogue itself the 
artistic classification is the basis of the 
work, in the Introduction artistic considera- 
tions have been reduced to very secondary 
importance. It was all very well to give a 
good and clear account of Books of Hours 
where Books of Hours form the principal 
material of the collection, but where Illu- 
minated Books were the real subject, it was 
scarcely giving to art its due share of im- 
portance to put off ail mention of Illu- 
minations for fifty pages, and then to 
dismiss them with a cursory glance. To 
have done this part of his work so as to 
be thoroughly useful to the student, he 
should have been much more exact, definite 
and minute in his description of the various 
miniatures, both large and small, which 
illustrate the different service-books, and 
especially those which he takes so much 
pains to describe in all other particu- 
lars. This was the more imperative 
upon him, since the arrangement and 
motive of the illuminations were mat- 
ters settled by authority. Certain subjects 
regularly occur in certain places, and in all 
genuine mediaeval examples their treatment 
is quite conventional. The question is too 
wide for discussion or even illustration here ; 
but we may mention that the two chief 
guides used by the monastic illuminators 
were the Byzantine ‘Ep .1nvefa and the Medt- 
tations of S. Bonaventura. As to the subjects 
themselves, they are often taken from other 
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sources than the canonical Scriptures, their 
principal source being the Pseudo-Gospels 
and the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Vora- 
gine. Wecan form nowadays but a faint 
idea of the extreme popularity of these books, 
especially the latter, during the later Middle 
Ages. The Historia Lombardica, as the Golden 
Legends were also called, was the common 
treasury of pious reading, and when abound- 
ing, as it often did, in illustrations, formed 
the general household picture-book, combin- 
ing the Pilgrim’s Progress, Foxe’s Martyrs 
and The Arabian Nights in one vast inex- 
haustible collection. 

Among the subjects thus borrowed from 
non-canonical sources are the representation 
of Joseph as an old man in the pictures of 
the Nativity, &c.; the complexions of the 
three Magi; the entire subject of the meet- 
ing of St. Joachim and St. Anna at the 
Golden Gate; the falling-down of images 
on the journey to Egypt, and the story of 
St. Veronica. 

In noticing the illuminations usually 
occurring in a book of Hours, it would 
practically have been more convenient for 
those who might wish to use the Introduc- 
tion as a guide in consulting such books 
generally, had the notices of various minia- 
tures been placed in immediate connexion 
with the respective text-headings to which 
they belong. The commencing words at 
“‘Lauds,” “Prime,” ‘ Tierce,’” ‘“ Sexts,” 
and “ Nones,” are the same, so that the 
mere text is not sufficient; but suppose 
some such arrangement as the following :— 
In Lavprsus. Deus, in adjutor. meum, &c. (Ps. 

lxx., 1) 


Third large miniature in full 
border, 

Visitation of Mary to Elizabeth 
(Luke i., 39, 40), 

(About 8 pages.) 

Deus, in adjutor., &c. (as at Lauds). 

Fourth large miniature in full 
border. 


The Nativity (Luke ii., 7, 12, 16). 
(About 6 pages.) : 
and we should have had a sort of complete- 
ness in itself that would have spared any 
cross-reference, and made the Introduction 
at once available and valuable apart from 
the Fitzwilliam Collection. 

The remarks concerning the variations of 
the Ritual in various dioceses are very in- 
teresting and important, but after giving so 
much, and that on a somewhat collateral 
portion of the subject, why not give a 
little more on the principal—or, in other 
words, why not have devoted more space 
and attention to the subject of Illumination ? 
In the description of the various service- 
books we are again disappointed. The few 
that were absolutely necessary to be named 
are given, but no others; and this where 
materials were far more than safficient, 
though not so well known as to be altogether 
superfluous, 

Of course, Mr. Searle was not called upon 
to give a detailed account of all the ninety- 
one service-books enumerated by Maskell, 
but he certainly has not erred on the side of 
describing too many, or of too clearly de- 
scribing those he bas enumerated besides the 
Hours. There is in the popalar mind much 
confusion regarding the various volumes and 
their purposes, which might have been use- 


Ap Prima. 





fully cleared up by a few more descriptions 
added to the list. The Portuary, as the 
English Breviary was called, is not even 
mentioned, while the Lectionary and Sacra- 
mentary, of which such splendid fragments 
exist in other libraries, together with the 
Gradual, are passed over because not found 
among the Fitzwilliam MSS. Antiphonaries 
and Graduals, though not much known in 
England, are rather common abroad, and 
some examples are very splendid. No 
finer books, perhaps, are to be seen than 
the tall folios of the Brera at Milan, 
or of the Duomo or San Marco at Flor- 
ence. But the great defect of the Intro- 
duction seems to be that of artistic de- 
scription generally. There is a very useful 
list of works bearing on the subjects of 
illumination and service-books at the end, 
which is one of its most valuable features. 
This list is not, of course, exhaustive; but 
if carefully used will go far towards making 
up for any want of more detailed reference 
to miniature art in the Introduction itself. 
I have pointed out what I have thought to 
be to some extent blemishes in Mr. Searle’s 
laborious and useful work, because, it being 
intended mainly as an artistic guide, I have 
looked at it from an artistic point of view; 
I hasten to add that it has manifestly been 
done conscientiously and con amore. 
Joun W. BRaDLey. 








Old English Plate. By Wilfred J. Cripps, 
M.A. (Murray.) 


Nowapays there are many collectors of 
old English silver-work. The motives for 
gathering such specimens are many and 
varied. Some collectors appreciate the anti- 
quarian and historical interest that attaches 
to the manufacture: some recognise the 
superiority of the old elegance and work- 
manship to the modern fussiness and flimsi- 
ness: some want the plate for use, others 
for show. And there are, of course, many 
persons who collect old silver because their 
friends collect old silver. These last are the 
most numerous, and, being the most igno- 
rant, are the readiest dupes of the forgers. 
These are the people that buy old blue-and- 
white china hot from the kiln; old Wedg- 
wood medallions but just arrived from Staf- 
fordshire ; old brass dishes of beaten work 
produced by the electrotype process; old 
Venetian glass manufactured by a limited 
liability company. 

There cannot be a doubt that Mr. Cripps’s 
book on Old English Plate will supply, and 
that efficiently, a widely-felt want. It treats 
of silver and gold work other than jewelry 
or coin from many points of view. Begin- 
ning with an account of the precious metals 
themselves, it gives analyses of native silver 
and gold, the standards and mint prices of 
sterling silver and of gold of various degrees 
of fineness, and just enough about assaying 
and testing silver, and colouring gold, to 
interest and instruct the ordinary reader. 
The guilds and charters of goldsmiths, with 
the legal regulations concerning the making 
and stamping of plate in the United King- 
dom, are duly described in the second chap- 
ter, while the third is devoted to the marks 
on London silver. A very important and 
most interesting chapter discusses the Eng- 


lish Provincial Assay towns and their marks 
—a difficult subject, which has completely 
puzzled connoisseurs hitherto. By dint of 
unwearied research Mr. Cripps has been en- 
abled to determine the years to which 
belong certain date-letters, over thirty in 
number, on silver plate assayed at York be- 
fore 1700. The earliest of these pieces is 
of the year 1567; the latest of 1690: 
the alphabetical cycles used comprised 
twenty-five letters, and did not correspond, 
except by accident, to those of London. 
The old York mark was a fleur-de-lys and 
crowned rose, both dimidiated—a mark 
which in the Dasent sale of 1875 was attri- 
buted hesitatingly to Calais. Of the Norwich 
date-letters our information remains imper- 
fect, notwithstanding all the enquiries which 
have been made, for but nine date-letters 
have been detected between 1565, when a 
Roman B ina square shield was in use, and 
1692, when the letter was I in a pointed 
shield. Though plate was anciently stamped 
at Exeter and Newcastle, the use in these 
offices of date-letters, and much more their 
sequences, remains undetermined. 

The chapter on provincial marks since 
1701 may be passed over that we may come 
to the description of the Scotch and Irish 
Assay Offices. Very little marked ancient. 
Scotch plate exists: Mr. Cripps cites no ex- 
ample earlier than an Edinburgh specimen 
of 1618: he mentions one of Aberdeen of 
1650, Dundee 1652, St. Andrews, 1671; the 
Glasgow and Perth examples belong to the 
next century. No less than twenty-seven 
good woodcuts of the Edinburgh and other 
Scotch marks are given on pages 141 and 147: 
the town mark or arms being in the midst,with 
the initials of the deacon of the craft on the 
left and of the maker on the right. . Of Irish 
plate, the first example belongs to 1638, the 
year when the Goldsmiths’ Company of Dub- 
lin was incorporated. Between 1681 and | 
1721 the attribution of date-letters to Dublin 
plate remains somewhat doubtful, but the 
tables given by our author are based on the 
books of the company and actual specimens, 
and are as perfect as they can at present be 
made. 

Chapter viii. sketches the chief offences 
against the laws regulating the making, 
marking, and selling of silver plate. The 
pages given to modern forgeries and describ- 
ing an amateur’s experiences are most 
amusing, but we fear they will sadly dis- 
tress some collectors and disconcert not a few 
dealers: the following paragraph furnishes an 
example. Mr. Cripps tells the amateur to— 
“beware of giving orders for articles not to be 
found of the date he covets—a coffee-pot of the 
reign of Elizabeth, for example—or he will run 

the risk of finding his newly-acquired possession, 
. when at last some fortunate agent has picked one 
up for him, to be formed of the sloping body of 
an ordinary chalice, of a well-known type in those 
days, turned bottom upwards to get the slope the 
right way, and fitved with a foot and lid, handle 
and spout of suitable fashion, the position of the 
hall-marks upside down in a row round the lower 
part of the pot revealing to the initiated the in- 
genious adaptation.” 

To ecclesiastical plate, including chalices, 
cups, patens, flagons, almsdishes, and candle- 
sticks, some forty pages and fourteen il- 
lustrative woodcuts are assigned. Mostof 





the few surviving pre-Reformation chalices 
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are here figured, and very beautiful they are. 
Would that we could say as much for the 
modern chalices of so-called Gothic style 
which during the last few years have dis- 
placed in so many of our cathedrals and 
churches the “cuppes”’ of the Elizabethan 
time, plain and rude as these often were. 
Very rarely did they depart from a single 

in form and ornament—a heavy stem 
and foot, bearing a beaker-like bowl with 
incurved sides, and with a band of con- 
ventional | about the middle: the in- 
verted paten formed the cover. The cups 
made at Norwich about 1565-7 differed 
from the usual London type in having 
straighter and wider bowls, inscribed on the 
band above named, thus—‘“ For the towne 
of Whissonsett,” “‘The Cuppe p’teyning to 
Ranyngham,” &c. Some secular cups given 
to churches, and now used as chalices, offer 
a greater richness in ornamentation and 
variety in form. Such are the Morison 
cup of 1561 at Watford, and the Boleyn 
cup of 1535 at Cirencester. 

For a series of papers on decorative and 
domestic plate we must refer our readers to 
the longest chapter in Mr. Cripps’s book, 
extending over 120 pages and embellished 
with more than fifty woodcuts of spoons, 
mazers, salts, mounted jugs, maces, salvers, 
&c. The changes of form in spoons from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century will 
show how the hideous fiddle-pattern of the 
present day has been evolved by a melan- 
choly process of degradation from the seal- 
top and apostle-spoons of early times. An 
excellent description is given of the rare 
bowls of maple wood “harnessed” with 
silver which were known as “ mazers,’”’ the 
best examples being figured or described ; but 
the whole chapter is worthy of careful study, 
and-we cannot too highly commend its 
scrupulous accuracy and the laborious yet 
judicious selection of rich and varied informa- 
tion which it contains. 

There are twe appendices to the book. 
One contains a chronological list of pieces 
of plate which have served the author as 
authorities for the construction of his tables 
of London date-letters ; the other appendix 
gives the actual forms of all the various 
alphabets in use both in London and the 
provinces, and also in Scotland and Ireland, 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
Great stress has here been laid upon the 
shape of the boundary lines and shields en- 
closing the-date-letters and other marks to 
be found on plate. This is a most important 
point, the neglect of which through lack of 
adequate scrutiny hea led to many false 
attributions of particular pieces.’ Such 
mistakes will hardly be possible after the 
clear figures given of each alphabet and of 
the variations in form which the crowned 
leopard’s head and the lion passant under- 
went from time to time. 

We fear we have given buta poor re. 
presentation of the excellent book before us. 
Connoisseurs, however, will soon learn to 
appreciate its value, finding how much more 
complete as well as more accurate it is than 
any previous work on the subject, for Mr. 
Cripps has not been content with any 
evidence but the most conclusiye, and he 
has spared no pains in the collection of his 
material. He fully acknowledges his obliga- 








tions to Mr. Octavius Morgan, whose work 
on plate-marks published in 1853 has been 
several times reproduced, with some 
additions of doubtful value, in Mr. W. 
Chaffers’s Hall Marks on Plate. The cata- 
logue of the South Kensington Loan 
Exhibition of 1862 has also largely aided 
Mr. Cripps in the performance of his task. 
We hope the author will give us before long 
an equally serviceable book on “Foreign 
Plate.” ‘With the aid of such men as the 
Rey. James Beck for Scandinavian and 
Mr. J. C. Robinson for Spanish silver, with 
other well-known authorities on German and 
Italian plate, a veritable treasury of antiqua- 
rian and artistic lore might be fully stored. 
A. H. Cuurca. 








FRAGONARD AND HIS DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
AT GRASSE. 


At Grasse, a little manufacturing town on the 
slopes of the hills which dominate the plain to the 
north of Cannes, there is an old house once in- 
habited by Fragonard. Fragonard was born at 
Grasse in 1732; members of his family are still 
residing in the place, and in the old house which 
is now the property of M. Malvilain a local tradi- 
tion says the painter spent the days of the Terror. 
During his hours of retreat Fragonard decorated 
one of the rooms of this house, the principal 
salon on the ground-floor, the walls of which are 
entirely covered with paintings from his hand. 

These paintings are executed on canvas stretched 
on light wooden frames which cover the entire 
space between the dado and the ceiling, and have 
evidently been intended to be enframed by wood- 
work which should carry up the wainscot panel- 
ling running beneath them; but the paintinzs 
themselves were never completely finished, and 
probably the return of Fragonard to Paris, where 
he died in 1806, put an abrupt end to the whole 
undertaking. Fragonard was not, indeed, one of 
those to whom the accomplishment of any task 
once begun was in itself a necessity. “ Ami de 
la joie, ennemi de la géne et de la contrainte, 
il ne travailla jamais que de |l'inspiration.” 
He worked or quitted his work for some 
other amusement with equal readiness and zest, 
making up for lack of study by his marvel- 
lous readiness and gift. He is said to have 
handled the brush with facility before he could 
draw a line with the pencil, and his natural ten- 
dencies were confirmed by premature success; for 
in 1752, before he had yet been admitted to the 
Academy course, he carried off the Grand Prix 
de Peinture. The teaching of the Academy and 
of Rome for a while, however, diverted his bent ; 
and in 1763, on his return from Italy, we find 
him exhibiting, as his diploma picture, Le 
Grand Prétre Coresus s’immolant pour sauver 
Callirrhoé. This painting, given by the king 
to the Gobelins to be copied in tapestry, was 
a serious effort in the “ d style,” for 
which Fragonard was fitted neither by his tastes 
nor by his acquirements; and Diderot notes 
at the Salon that, after “les premiéres exclama- 
tions, le public a semblé se refroidir.” Fragonard 
soon found his own puth, and thenceforth for 
thirty years he delighted the gay world of Paris 
with his favourite sahjeuts—tn Lettre d Amour ; 
Le Serment d Amour ; La Vierge et [Amour ; Le 
Baiser ala Dérobée ; and when 1789 brought his 
brilliant career to an end, after a brief period of 
activity as one of the Conservateurs du Musée 
under the Assemblée Nationale, we meet him at 
Grasse again repeating in the salon of the Maison 
Malvilain his dear familiar themes. 

Here Fragonard, for once, has grou the 
pretty, trifling episodes in which he delighted, so 
that they follow each other and are held 
together by some slight link of connexion. The 
large painting which fills the wall to the right 





on entering is La Vierge et ?TAmour, and so 
begins the series. La Vierge, weary of wan- 
dering alone in the mysterious paths and 
shadows of a little wood, rests and dreams at the 
foot of a column standing in a cleared space. The 
column supports a globe, and thither flies Love, 
perching with wings fluttering, and uplifted arm 
and hand, which seem to beckon from afar the 
lover pictured by the girl’s fair fancies. In the 
first panel on the left, he —— and finds her 
seated in her garden full o —— flowers, 
but she checks his longed-for approach, turning 
away her head in terror as at some startling noise ; 
while he, duly obedient to her fear, pauses kneel- 
ing against the edge of the little fence that 
separates them. The next panel shows another 
incident more than once treated by Fragonard— 
Le Sacrifice de la Rose. The girl thinks herself 
alone with her little sister, when suddenly, half 
concealed by geranium masses such as blossom 
only in the South, her lover appears; surprised, 
she flies, and he propitiates her fears and her 
anger with a rose. La Lettre d Amour, the 
next scene, matters are much further advanced. 
The pretty boy-and-girl couple read the letter 
together, she perched on a low pedestal, while 
he, pressing to her side, holds her closely em- 
braced and caressed. Overhead leafy branches are 
waving across the blue sky, and the girl’s pink 
parasol, hung up out of the way, shows like a 
large fantastic flower from out the creepers which 
fling themselves in wild luxuriance about the feet 
of a marble statue on the right. In the fifth 
panel we reach the conclusion: La Couronne 
@ Amour is here bestowed upon the lover by his 
mistress. She holds it above his head; he kneels 
to receive it, while in the shadow sits a third 
figure, a youth with sketch-book and pencil in 
penn. eng to immortalise the happiness of his 
riendas, 


ae Fragonard is nowhere seen to the 
same advantage as in this silent room, which 
retains the Gobelins carpet, the gilt consoles, 
the tapestried chairs, couches, and tabourets 
of his day; the furniture of which is, in short, 
just as it was when he painted on its walls 

is little Comedy of Love. The flowers and 
knotted ribbons of the carpet, the slender lines 
of the light furniture traversed by fanciful gar- 
lands and festoons, do not look as if they had been 
meant for actual use and life. There is a touch 
of theatrical unreality in the taste of these sur- 
roundings which enhances the peculiar merit of 
Fragonard’s own work, the merit which it shares 
in common with all French work of the latter half 
of the last century. The paintings of Fragonard 
and his fellows; the paintings of Boucher and 
Chardin, his masters; the sketches of Le Prince, 
of Baudouin, of Lagrenée, reflect, with an exact- 
ness of which there is perhaps in other times no 
parallel, the manners and tone of their age. The 
style of Court fashions and customs, highly arti- 
ficial in its very affectation of nature and simpli- 
city; the temper of Court life, purely sensual, in 
spite of its pretty pretensions to exquisite senti- 
ments, gave birth to innumerable amiable fictions 
which took their place in the commerce of real 
life. Eternal youth, perpetual pleasure, and all 
the wanton graces, their insincere airs adorned by 
a voluptuous charm, came into being—a bright, 
deceitful vision which cheated and allured the 
eyes ofall. The boy-and-girl lovers of Fragonard, 

ways smiling, always toying in “ faire disport 
and courting dalliaunce,” create their own world. 
Shining in silk of many hues, they flutter like birds 
of brilliant plumage beneath the feathery branches 
which waving overhead discreetly screen their pretty 
painted lips and cheeks from the radiant sun which 
ever lights their cloudless sky. The hours float 
past on waves of joyous laughter, and the scent of 
flowers which breathe in endless summer fills the 
glad air. Existence, in the gardens of Fragonard, 
is pure pleasure; its penalties and pains are 
ignored just as sickness and sorrow were then 
ignored in actual life, And just as there never 
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was atime when life was more conventional, so 
there never was a time,when its conventions had 
a more real influence on character and conduct. 
On sut étre jeune jusque dans ses. vieux — 
is a phrase constantly used by those who knew 
the men and women of that day. The constant 
effort to appear free from all that: could vex or 
oppress the spirit gave:men a mastery in conceal~ 
ing the effects of pain either on mind or bod 
which was, in its measure, heroic, and whic 
enabled them to. cheat themselves and. others, 
often to the very last, with the semblance of that 
gaiety and youth in whose imperishable charm 
and immortality their philosophy taught them to 
believe. Fragonard, ami de la jote, ennemi de la 
contrainte, embraced with ardour the creed of his 
age; and when we enter the artificial world of his 
creations, far removed as it is in. every respect 
from that of nature and of truth, we are still ina 
real world, for the conventions of which it is made 
up were an essential part of the lives of those 
among whom he lived and worked. 


In virtue of his natural gifts, Fragonard no 
doubt deserves to rank as an artist ; but his merits 
as a draughtsman or a painter are very small. 
His drawing is always of the most. careless 
laxity, and the vague curves by which -he 
outlines his nude figures are absolutely devoid 
of any precise intention, He had, however, an 
eye for pretty pose and movement, which -he 
indicated with easy grace, and his appreciation of 
pretty manners and pretty dress prettily worn 
was lively and exact. The intentional coyness of 
the turn of a head, the assured elegance of the 
wave of a hand, the position of a meaning breast- 
kmot, the dainty devices of the toilet, the thousand 
modish ways in which could be obtained a “sweet 
disorder in the dresse, kindling in cloathes a wan- 
tonesse "—all these arts of facile coquetry, rich in 
flattering tricks and vanities, Fragonard seized 
on and rendered with delighted enjoyment, always 
adding just that touch of reserve in the demeanour 
of the wearers which should stamp them women 
of the great world, who, even when provoking 
attack and exciting the imagination to free licence, 
calculate on certain well-understood formalities in 
approach. Truth, either to individual nature as 
practised by the great Dutch School, or truth to 
the eternal truths of life, which, handled by those 
to whom the heroic secrets of great style are 
known, can wound no modest soul—truth, in 
either wise, was as impossible to Fragonard as to 
the manners which he limned. Everywhere reigns 
perfect good breeding ; nothing that can shock the 
most fastidious taste is suffered to appear; but 
nothing less modest than this eighteenth-century 
world can well be conceived. To its representa- 
tion Fragonard brought an exquisite tact, a happy 
facility in selecting situations of light aly, 
an attractive piquancy in characterising gesture 
and expression, and moreover a grace of ar- 
rangement often really admirable, although, 
as might be expected, slightly theatrical in 
effect. No composition of his ever gives the 
impression of having cost a moment’s thought; 
the flowing lines are grouped in accordance with 
an instinct born of — powers of superficial ob- 
servation polished by incessant use, and are put 
together with the same fluent ease which distin- 

uishes the designs of Boucher, to whom in con- 
—e with Chardin and Vanloo the credit of 

ragonard’s artistic education is to be ascribed. 
What he owed to Chardin it is, indeed, at first 
sight, difficult to make out; and the dissimilarity 
between master and pupil is so great that the 
leading characteristics of the one must be forgot- 
ten before it is possible to trace a resemblance in 
the other. Fragonard’s extreme readiness in dis- 
criminating gesture and expression owes probably 
much of its sharpness and polish to the study of 
Chardin’s work; and if we look close we find also 
that the effective touches of light which stand for 
modelling in his flesh-painting are in truth a 
deceitful mimicry of Chardin’s masterly practice. 
Deceitful—for, whereas in Chardin every touch is 





shaped and laid definitely so as to accent con- 
struction, thoroughly well-understood, Fragonard 
“draws” only in appearance: the blot of carna- 
tion once laid dexterously in position, its edges are 
tun off fluidly ; they melt away, leaving no form, 
éither right or wrong, to arrest the eye. The in- 
fluence of Vanloo was more direct, and its result 
on Fragonard’s.use and choice of colour is not to 
be mistaken. In his Etudes sur les Beaua-Arts, 
M. Mercey calls attention to the “tapage étour- 
dissant. de couleur qui éclate sur les toiles 
des Vanloo, des Fragonard ;” but this tapage in 
Fragonard’s work rarely tells directly. He cannot 
lay his tints firmly side by side and leave them 
distinct and clear to work out their own harmony 
by the-caleulation of his choice; he fuses colours 
just as he fuses forms, clouding the effect of each 

ue, running one into another until he obtains a 
restless iridescence. 

His palette is nevertheless far from varied; and 
he has recourse nearly always to the same scheme 
—in the centre white, or pale pink (yellow very 
rarely), with cold reflections, which depend on 
neighbouring tones of violet, strongly contrasted 
against a deep red, often very beautiful in tone, 
which is obtained directly res g simply in a single 
painting ; the local colour put in positively in the 
shadows, and driven, as was Fragonard’s usual 
practice, thinly over the lights. One would, 
indeed, seek in vain for any instance of that 
“ fat” painting which is so highly valued by the 

resent schools, and which, as been noted by 

. Fromentin—a masterly critic—is not a cha- 
racteristic of the great epochs of painting, but 
rather a sign of its decadence. These three lead- 
ing tones—these masses of pink, violet, and red 
—Fragonard throws out on a background of green 
trees and blue sky, rubbed in with the utmost 
rapidity ; and then proceeds to sprinkle them, as 
it were, with their own hues, putting touches of 
pink on violet, and violet on pink, and flinging 
right and left. variegated clusters of bloom 
which sparkle and gleam from the shades of 
the neighbouring thickets, It is only in 
his painting of flowers that he ever seems 
to have permitted himself any direct refer- 
ence to nature; the tone of his green background, 
generally of a very lively character, assumes, it. is 
true, in the decorations at Grasse a delicate gray 
unusual with him, and shows, perhaps, that some 
influence was, at the moment, received from the 
foliage of the olive woods by which the town is 
surrounded. But there is no touch or line which 
ean recall the construction of these trees, whereas 
the flowers of the garden—the geraniums, the 
roses, the purple hollyhocks—which he has em- 
ployed on the little panels which divide his main 
subjects, are handled with an interest which 
makes them admirably sufficient for representation, 
and his general distribution of them like a prett 
embroidery on the broad masses of green whic 
fill in the central paintings is marked by a special 
skill to which he owed much of his popular 
success, 

Fragonard was endowed by nature with a fine 
perception of the value of what in a good sense 
the French call da tache, and a strong feeling for 
what may be styled pattern in colour, All 
pattern is made up of an interchange of figures 
which are detached on a blank space, and the 
skill and taste shown in the shaping and distribu- 
tion of these figures determine the character of 
the design. A good design may be pretty or noble, 
elegant or dignified, simple or elaborate, but it 
must be well spaced—that is, a certain effective 
balance must be maintained between the figure and 
the ground on which it is placed. A Japanese work- 
man is enabled to lay a single spray of chrysanthe- 
mum in such a way as to make it fill to the eye an 
empty field of ten times its magnitude, simply b 
his exact sense of the conditions under whic 
effective balance can be obtained. La tache, in 
colour, fulfils precisely that office which an iso- 
lated ornament may perform in pattern; it is a 
detached mass of hue not directly united to the 
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tints which surround it ; and it was one of | 
nard’s chief merits that he-knew how to emp 

it without getting out of harmony with the. rest 
of his work. “Tl a de jolies taches qui ne 


détonnent pas.” . The pink asol wide-opened 
a we ators foliage in Za Lettre 
Amour is a pretty example in point, but ‘his 
works ¢vound in instances equally telling. . . 
In .@ other: respect also something may per- 
hap’ be learnt from him; in everything that he 
undertakes he shows the same remarkably clear 
comprehension of the requirements of decorative 
art. He never loses sight of the effect as a 
whole; he never becomes confused and mixes up 
the objects (whatever they may be) which con- 
stitute his design with those which should: form 
part of the ground on which it: is:wrought: out, 
Ja his earliest as in ‘his latest work, whether he 
ornaments a little fan, or paints the lofty walls of 
a state drawing-room, however slack his hand and 
eye may be on other points, his readiness and dis- 
tinctness in decorative purpose are unfailing. The 
decorations still in the house of M, Malvilain at 
Grasse were probably his last important work. 
Painted, if tradition speaks true, when he had 
reached the age of sixty, they breathe the same 
spirit of amorous gaiety as had rendered his talent 
delightful to the Paris of his youth. But his 
career was closed, he returned to Paris only to find 
the reign of Pleasure over, and the Loves and 
Graces fled. There was no place for such as 
Fragonard in the new order of things. David ~1s 
in power—David in whose mouth the names of 
Boucher and of Watteau were equivalent terms of 
disparagement, and there was little chance of 
~ in his eyes for Boucher’s: butterfly pupil. 
ragonard sank into obscurity, and on August 22, 
1806, when David was working out his vast 
icture of The Imperial Coronation, having for 
tter convenience a church for his atelier, 
Fragonard died forgotten and poor. 
E. F, 8. Patrison. 








NATIONAL GALLERY. 


In addition to the valuable works recently ob- 
tained by the Trustees of the National Gallery, a 
report of which appeared in our issue of July 20, 
we have to record the still later acquisition of 
some others by purchase, donation, and bequest. 

From Lord Ribblesdale has been purchased a 
Landscape by the late James Ward, R.A., of un- 
usual dimensions, measuring 14 ft. by 12 ft. 
This work, of extraordinary grandeur of con- 
ception and daring vigour of treatment, is @ 
view of Gordale Scar, in Yorkshire, where the 
limestone cliffs nearly meet in a narrow gorge 
through which a torrent rushes, and diverge 

in to disclose an expanse of alluvial soil 
studded with herds of oxen and deer. Above, 
the frowning crags seem almost to mingle with the 
rolling masses of lurid cloud. Below, a gleam 
of late sunshine shoots across the n meadow 
and its herds, The picture is singularly free 
from those mannerisms of colour sad handling 
sometimes to be found in works by this painter. 
The colour is, in fact, remarkably fine, and the 
bold and firm impasto is in place upon these 
savage rucks. The picture was painted for the 
first Lord Ribblesdale, upon whose estate the 
scene lies, But its large size pert its being 
properly placed, and it lay for years rolled up 
and deposited in the British Museum. It has 
but lately been unrolled and lined, and its per- 
fect state of conservation affords evidence of the 
judgment and care of the painter in the use of 

is materials, It is now for the first time before 
the public. ; 

Visitors to the Gallery are acquainted with the 
fine Interior of a Stable by George Morland, 
munificently presented last year by Mr. Thomas 
Birch Wolfe, of Brighton. The same gentleman 


has now further endowed the national collection 
with a portrait by Gainsborough of the late Rev. 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, the donor's uncle, and 
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the original r of the Morland; and has 
added seven bold landscape designs by Gains- 
borough, in black and white crayons. P 
By the will of the late Mr. William Benoni 
White, of Brownlow Street, the trustees have 
acquired a most desirable work by the early Dutch 
master Gheeraerdt Davidt, of Oudewater (not to 
be confounded with Albert van Ouwater), who in 
his time stood at the head of his craft in Bruges, 
where og settled about 3 ERs = who o~ 
proper] classed amongst the Flemings, an 
a ield b Mr. Weale ay a been the master 
of Joachim Patenir. This panel was the right 
wing of an altarpiece in the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist and St. Mary Magdalene in the 


church of St. Donatianus at Bruges, and was_ 


inted by commission of Bernardino de Salviatis, 
canon of that church, in 1501-2. In a finely 

inted landscape with rich foliage, the donor 
Fimself, in his canon’s surplice, kneels in adoration, 
surrounded. by his patrons, St. Bernardino. of 
Siena, and the Bishops St. Donatian and St. 
John the Almoner, who stand. Further off a 
crippled mendicant approaches along a roadway. 
The head of the Canon is an admirable piece of 
portraiture, and the finish of the whole leaves 
nothing to be desired. The colouring is forcible 
and harmonious, and the condition of the picture, 
with some trifling exceptions, excellent. This 
work belonged to the late Mr. Richard Barrett, of 
Lee Priory, Kent; at tho sale of whose collection 
in 1859, it was bought by Mr. White for 5511. 5s, 








ART SALES, 


Last week Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson and’ 
Hodge were engaged in selling various collections’ 


of coins, medals, &c. The most valuable of them 
was that, formed by the late General Smee; :of 


Bactro-Indian coins, which included the following: 


rare tetradrachms:—Theodotos I., Satrap (about 
256 B.C.), obv. diademed head to right, rev, BASI- 
AEQS. AIOAOTOY., Zeus erect, undraped with 
aegis, fulmen to left, eagle, crown, and 3., 152. 10s. 
Euthydemos (220-196 B.c.), obv. diademed head, 
rev. BASIAEQS. EYCYAHMOY., Hercules stand- 
ing, front view, IPK. mon., 18/. Others of the 
same type as the last-named sold for 14/., 131. 13s., 
and 11/, each. Agathokles (247 3.c,), obv. very 
senile head to right, rev. BASIAEQS. (A)TAGO- 
KAEOYS., Zeus standing, full-faced, holding long 
sceptre and statuette of Diana-Lucifera with two 
torches, AA., 207. 10s. Demetrios, son of Euthy- 
demos (190 B.c.), obv. fine majestic expressive 
bust, with elephant’s scalp, fillet, and c mys, 
rev. BASIAEQS. AHMHTPIOY. Hercules standing, 
full-faced, in the act of crowning himself, usual 
PK., 22/. Heliokles (188 3.c.), obv. bust to right, 
diademate with chlamys, rev. BASIAEQS. HAIO- 
KAEOYS, AIKAIOY., Zeus with thunderbolt and 
long hasta, semi-draped, standing full - faced, 
garland (or rather 9 mon.) beneath the thunder- 
bolt,.177.; another of the last type, 13/, 13s. 
Antimachos Theos (173 3.c.), obv. bust with 
chlamys, fillevand Macedonian hat, rev, BASIAEQS. 
SEOY. ANTIMAXov, Neptune full-faced semi- 
nude, with trident, palm wad Kp., 351,; others of 
the same type, 19/. 19s. and i6z.. |] tidos 
(185-165 3B.c.), obv. bust, draped and diademea,'rev. 
BAZSIAEQS. EYKPATIAOY., Dioscuri. with spears 
and palm, on hérseback, walking their horses toright, 
and ©, 18/, Among the fine gold coins belonging 
to the late Mr. John George, of Southgate, were 
Elizabeth, half-sovyereign, 2/. 9s.;\Charles I. three- 
pound piece, Oxford) Mint, 1642, -7/. 2s. 6d. ; unit 
or broad, 1. 10s. ; angel, 17. 10s. ; Commonwealth 
twenty-shilling piece,’ 1651, 21. 16s.; ten-shilling, 
1653, and five-shilling, 1654, 37, ; Oliver Cromwell, 
broad, 1656, very rare, 8/. 88.; Charles II, five- 

uinea piece, 1668, 8/.; twenty-shilling piece, by 
limon, 4/, 68.; two-guinea piece, lees, 3i. 
12s,; James ‘IL, five-guinea piece, 1688, 8. 
10s,; George: IIL, Yeo's pattern five-guinea 
lece, 1777,.15/.;'. pattern, two-guinea piece, 
768, 61, 2s,;.6d; 5: .five-pound : piece pattern, 





by Pistrucci, 1820, 22/. 10s.; William IV., gold 
roof from the Crown die, 1831, 11/. 1ls.; 
ictoria, pattern for five-pound piece, 1839, 10/. 
5s. In silver were the following:—Pius IX., 
medallion (10 oz. 6 dwt.) and thirteen medals 
illustrative of his pontificate, by Cerbara, Bianchi, 
Girometti, and Voight, in ‘a velyet lined morocco 
case, 7/,; medals, satirical and others, relating to the 
Stuarts, fitted in‘two mahogany trays, in case, 
one gold,: size 12, oby.. HERODES, ATQVE, PILATYS. 
ACTOR. IV. 26, busts of James II. and of Louis 
XIV., rev. the two Kings, Father Peters, young 
Pretender on a lobster, fleet, &c., referring to their 
vain conspiracy against our William III., another, 
silver-gilt, size 13, obv. Queen Anne, rev. the old 
Pretender, struck and chased; 26 R, varied, of 
different sizes, including the ITE. MISSA. EST. IN. 
FOEDERE. QVINTVS., windmill, Jesuit’s cap, and 
Peters with the baby on lobster; James III. and 
Olementina, Oardinal:Duke of York and numerous 


others ; also 14 AE, &e., varied, 42 in number, 201. ; 


Mudie’s National Medals; in morocco case, with 
the quarto vol. (1820), plates, giving an historical 
critical account of them, 14/.; a crown of Oliver 
Cromwell, 5/.; a Commonwealth half-crown, 
Blondeau’s pattern, 1651, 67. 17s, 6d.; a Common- 
wealth shilling, Blondeau’s pattern, 1651, 21. 


6s. ‘The ‘other collections ‘sold included :—' 
VIIE. and Elizabeth, 27. 4s. ;’ 


two of Henry 
a noble of Richard II., 21, -15s.; a sovereign of 
Elizabeth, 4/. 16s; a sovereign or double rial of 
James I., 5/. 2s. 6d.; a twenty-shilling piece, 
Charles I., 1642, 6/. 10s. ; ten-shilling piece, ditto, 
81. 14s.; a crown of Edward VI, 2i, 16s.; of 
Elizabeth, 37. 188,; a half-crown of Cromwell, 
1658, 27. 5s.; two siege coins, of Pontefract 
Castle, 1648, and of Newark, 1645, 37. 12s. Also 
some remarkable met coins, chief of which 
were :—O of 18 carat gold, extra rare size, 
6in. long 33.in. broad, with indented im- 
pressed countermarks.of varied sizes (leaves, &c.) 
on both sides, its obv. has likewise its value 
written on. it in black Japanese or Chinese ink, 
weight 5 oz. 6 dwt., 207. ; and an obang of smaller 
medallion size—viz., 5}in. in length and 3} in. 
broad — also countermarked, written, &c., very 
— to the former, weight 3 oz. 12 dwt. 6 grs., 
1 " 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ConsIDERABLE ch are to be made with 
regard to the disposition of the Salon in future. 
Dissatisfaction has long been felt with the present 
order of things, and almost every journal has had 
some sort of remedy to propose. The Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts in particular has constantly been 
advocating a thorough reform. In an article on 
the subject that appeared in that review in 
October of last year M. Durantz pointed out with 
his usual acuteness all the evils of the present 
system, and advocated the desirableness of trying 
a longer interval between the Salons ‘and stricter 
regulations both as to admission and awards. 
His proposal was to institute a triennial Salon 
“trés limité, trés.épuré, dans le sens de ce qu’on 
appelle le grand art, sans exemptions, et ov ne 
seront décernées que fort peu de récompenses,” 
and something like this has in fact now been 

d upon. Only instead of a triennial Salon 
the Government propose to hold every five years 
a solemn official exhibition whereat all the prin- 
cipal works produced by the artists of France 
during that period may be shown to the public, 
and few, but large, prizes awarded. This is to 
be without preqodine to the annual exhibition, 
which will be held as usual, though under less 
irritating restrictions than formerly, the Goyern- 
ment hoping gradually “to lead the artists to 
almost full liberty in the organisation of their 
exhibitions, and to second the creation of that free 


Academy of Fine Arts proposed by M. de Chen- | 


nevyiéres.” 


Ma. Hearn Wrtson, who has lately visited 
Pisa, writes to us that the restorations that are 


now being carried on in the Campo Santo are 
making steady, if somewhat slow progress. 
“Nothing could’ be better,” he says, “than the 
workmanship of the timbers of the new roof. The 
design in every respect resembles that of the old 
timbers, but the scantlings are somewhat heavier 
and stronger; better carpentry could be found 
nowhere.” - It is to be hoped that sd soon as the 
roof is thotoughly repaired and made perféctl 
water-tight, attention will be directed towa: 
fixing the tntonaco of the early paintings on the 
wall, Some of these, and. especially those: by 
Benozzo Gozzoli are, according to Mr. Wilson, in 
a very eae condition, and “ might’ be brought 
down almost by a touch.” 
Tue International Congress of Architects ‘was’ 
held last week in Paris, under the patronage of 
the French Government. _ The questions con- 
sidered were :—1. The Present State of Public and 
Private’ Architecture: Influence of Nationality ; 
Preservation of Historic’ Monuments. | 2. Phe 
Teaching of Architecture: National and Private 
Schools. 3. The Position of the Architect: his 
Responsibility ; Artistic Property; Fees. 4. 
Matters of Building: Organisation of the Timber- 
yard ; Apprenticeship. 5. Public Competitions, 
6, Conferences and Reports on Aesthetic Questions : 
the Salon of 1878 and the Universal Exhibition, 
An excursion was made on August 1 to the city 
of Rheims, and the Congress broke, up on 
August 3. 


A new gallery, called La Galerie Mazarine, 
has just been opened to the public in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. In it are exhibited various 
treasures of the Bibliothéque, in the shape of 
manuscripts, printed books, autographs, and rare 
bindings. It is not yet quite complete, but it 
already offers an exhibition of the greatest 
interest. 


THE inauguration of Lamartine’s statue at 
Macon will take place on the 17th and. 18th 
of this month. There is to be a great celebration 
on the occasion. 


THe reconatruction of the Hétel de Ville in 
Paris, according to the report of the architect, M. . 
Ballu, is proceeding in a most satisfactory manner. - 
Nearly two hundred workmen are employed upon 
this vast work, and every day about seventy-five ' 
cubic métres of stones are cut and placed. Even 
at the present rate of work, however, it is calcu- 
lated that the Hétel de Ville cannot be rebuilt - 
under at least ten years, though it is believed that 
by 1880 the whole of the exterior masonry may 
be finished. 

M. ViseErt’s large painting of The Apotheosis 
of M. Thiers has. been bought, it is said, by the 
State for the Luxembourg. Thirty-five other 
peuneee and thirty-three pieces of sculpture have 

en purchased by the State at the last Salon, and 
are named by the Chronique des Arts, 


Onty two of the designs sent in for competition 
for the Spinoza monument to be erected at the ° 
Hague were deemed worthy of consideration by 
» the committee, That furnished by M. Hexamer, 
a French sculptor, was finally selected. 


Tre bronze medallions stolen from Mozart's . 
grave have been found at a pawnshop, and are soon 
to be restored to the monument. 


Ernesto Rosstr has left St. Petersburg, and.- 
now intends making a lengthened stay at Vienna. 


THE ——— of Oriental Antiquities of the 
British Museum has ee obtained, by purchase, _ 
gome interesting cuneiform inscriptions in a series ~ 
of small contract tablets, dated in the reign of 
Mithradates II,, or Artabanus II., one of the Ar- 
aacian kings of Babylon, These tablets are of very ~ 
great importance, on account of their being dated 
| with the dual system of both the Selucidae and 
e Arsaciun eras, and thus fixing by indisputable ~ 
uthority the startiiig points of both these epochs. 
f the seven tablets obtained, there are three that 





bear the double calculation of dates—the earliest 
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being “ Month Sebat (11) 18th day in the 154th 

ear of which equals the 218th year of Arsaka— 
King of Kings.” There are also in the series two 
in the 155th or 219th year of Arsaki—and four 
which bear only the date of the years reckoned 
from the revolt of the Selucidae. The revolt of 
the Selucidae took place in B.c. 312, and by these 
tablets we find that eighty-four years after, or in 
B.C. 228, that the revolt of Arsaces took place, and 
the Arsacian epoch commenced. The lesser date 
therefore, 155th year, will give us the year B.C. 
93, which falls in the reign of Artabanus II., or 
Mithradates IT., the sixth of the Arsaces. These 
tablets, with the exception of one dated in the 
reign of Pecorus, which is in the museum at 
Zurich, are the latest examples of cuneiform 
writing known. They are contract tablets re- 
lating to loans of money, and their material is 
very coarse and the writing careless. It is also to 
be noticed that, with very few exceptions, the 
contracting parties are designated by Semitic 
names, indicating, apparently, that this mode of 
record was confined almost solely to the conserva- 
tive Semitic merchants of Babylon. 


Tue Bordin prize for a literary study of a 
subject connected with the history or theory of 
art, has just been awarded to M. Daviond, one of 
the architects of the Trocadéro. The subject 
given this year by the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
related to the distinctions existing between 
engineers and architects ; whether a more absolute 
division of the two professions would be desirable, 
or a more complete fusion. 


An exhibition of several of the works of Diday, 
contributed by the possessors, is at present open 
in the Athénée at Geneva. It contains some of 
the earliest sketches and pictures of the artist, and 
we believe his very latest work, painted in Novem- 
ber last. 


AN address has again been sent from Florence 
to the Italian Ministry, protesting against the 
tendency to centralisation manifested by the 
erection of an Exhibition gallery in Rome at 
the national expense, whereas nothing of the sort 
is proposed for Florence or any other of the great 
cities. “But the Italians,’ writes a corre- 
spondent, “are now united, and must accept the 
consequences for evil as well as good, consequences 
such as we see in France, Germany, and England, 
in all of which States the influence of the capital 
is paramount.” The Italians, however, can point 
with justice to the infinite benefits that formerl 
accrued to art from the old system, when eac 
capital of a small State had its own School of Art 
and produced masters of original genius, who gave 
an impulse to local development. But it is certain 
that long before Italian unity was dreamt of, this 
state of things had passed away. In no local school 
was there to be found at this time more than an 
equality of mediocrity and a general family likeness, 
so that it cannot be the unity of Italy or the modern 
tendency to centralisation, as the Florentine 
petitioners pretend, that has destroyed the life 
of her art. The outcry of the smaller towns is in 
truth somewhat selfish, and is not justified by any 
strenuous or brilliant local achievement, for most 
of the exhibitions in these towns are very poor 
affairs, the best artists giving but little support to 
them. Nevertheless there is a decided improve- 
ment manifest of late years in Italian art, and 
there are many excellent artists now to be 
found in many parts of Italy whose talents are 
but little known to the general mass of their 
fellow-countrymen, and less to foreigners. These 
would undoubtedly gain by a central exhibition to 
which they could send their works. The experi- 
ment to be made at Rome may therefore be looked 
upon as & wise one, in spite of short-sighted opposi- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that it will meet with 
success, 











MUSIC. 


TWO RECENT OPERAS. 


Oing-Mars: Opéra en Quatre Actes. Poéme 
de Paul Poirson et Louis Gallet ; Musique 
de Charles Gounod. Partition, Piano et 
Chant. (Schott & Co.) 

“The Taming of the Shrew” (“Der Wider- 
spinstigen Zihmung”). A Comic Opera 
in Four Acts, freely arranged from 
Shakspere’s Comedy with the same Title, 
by Joseph Viktor Widmann; Music by 
Hermann Goetz. The English Version by 
the Rev. J. Troutbeck, M.A. Vocal 
Score. (Augener & Co.) 


TE two works which are to form the sub- 
ject of the present article may be fairly taken 
as representative, the one of modern French, 
the other of at least one important phase of 
modern German, dramatic music. For this 
reason we have brought them together ; for, 
though in many respects they are wide as 
the poles asunder, there are yet points of re- 
semblance which may be not without interest. 
It will be most convenient to give a short 
account of each before comparing the two. 

Cing-Mars, the latest opera of M. Gounod’s 
which has as yet been seen on the stage, 
was produced at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, 
on April 5, 1877. The libretto is founded 
on the novel of the same name by Alfred de 
Vigny, which has been translated into 
English, and is probably known to some of 
our readers. The first act shows us the 
house of the mother of Cing-Mars; the 
young Marquis himself is about to depart 
for the Royal Court, and some of his friends 
are advising him to cultivate the favour of 
the King, while others recommend him 
to pay court to the all-powerful Cardinal. 
Among the guests present is the Princess 
Marie de Gonzague, between whom and 
Cinq-Mars a mutual though undeclared at- 
tachment exists. After the introductory 
scene all retire excepting Cing-Mars and his 
bosom friend De Thou. In the scene which 
follows Cing-Mars confesses his love for the 
Princess, and with a view to ascertain his 
future destiny opens at random a book lying 
on the table, and with his friend reads the 
first sentence which catches his eye. It 
gives an account of the death of two martyrs, 
concluding— 

“Tis furent aussitét frappés du méme glaive, © 

Et leur sang se méla dans le méme tombeau.” 
Just as they have read this sinister augury, 
Father Joseph, the confidant and emissary of 
the Cardinal, enters, with orders to Cinq-Mars 
to join the King at Perpignan, and an- 
nouncing at the same time that a marriage 
has been arranged between the Princcss 
Marie and the King of Poland. Cinq-Mars 
secretly asks and obtains a meeting with the 
Princess, who returns to the apartment after 
the others have quitted it, is shortly joined 
by Cing-Mars, and a duet in which he con- 
fesses his love and they pledge their faith 
to one another concludes the act. 

The second act opens at the Court of 
Louis XIII. at Saint-Germain. The cour- 
tiers are talking of the rapid promotion of 
Cing-Mars, who has been appointed Grand- 
Ecuyer. They are also desirous to over- 
throw the power of the Cardinal, who is very 
cordially hated, and propose to invite Cinq- 





Mars to head their conspiracy, as he has specia} 
cause of enmity to the Cardinal, who opposes 
his union with Marie. Cing-Mars enters, 
surrounded by an obsequious crowd, and 
as the courtiers are leaving him, Marie 
approaches. The interview of the lovers is 
cut short by Father Joseph, who comes to 
announce that, although the King had con- 
sented, the Cardinal absolutely forbids their © 
union. Cing-Mars refuses to obey, and the 
scene closes with a stormy trio. The second 
part of this act shows us a féte at the house 
of Marion Delorme, at which the conspiracy, 
which Cing-Mars has now consented to lead, 
is hatched, and a secret treaty of alliance 
with Spain is concluded. 

In the third act, the scene of which is the 
forest of Saint-Germain, after a hunting- 
chorus, Marie and Cinq-Mars are betrothed 
in a small chapel in the forest. Father 
Joseph, like their evil genius, has tracked 
them, and, on their re-entry from the chapel, 
after Cinq-Mars has departed, he comes to 
Marie, and warns her that the plot is dis- 
covered, telling her at the same time that 
the only way to save her lover is to resi 
him, and submit to the will of the Cardinal. 
She refuses, but the priest insists. The King 
with his suite and the Polish ambassador 
enter; the King tells the ambassador to 
salute his queen, and Marie, as if fascinated 
by the terrible gaze of Father Joseph, ad- 
vances and gives her hand to the Polish 
count. 

The last act passes in the prison at 
Lyons. Cing-Mars and De Thou, who from 
love to his friend has joined, against his 
better judgment, in the conspiracy, have 
been sentenced to death for treason, and are 
awaiting their doom. Marie appears at a 
lower door; she has bribed the jailers, and 
comes to tell Cinq-Mars that all is ready for 
their escape on the following morning; but 
it is too late. Scarcely has she quitted the 
apartment when the officers enter to lead 
the prisoners to execution. They recall 
the lines they had read together, and as 
they depart they repeat “ They were struck 
with the’same sword, and their blood was 
mingled in the same grave.” They utter a 
few words of prayer, a sombre funeral march 
is heard in the orchestra, and the curtain 
falls. 

In its form, the libretto of Cing-Mars is 
somewhat peculiar. Though strictly speak- 
ing it is an “ opéra comique ’’—by which, it 
is well to note, is not necessarily meant an 
opera on a comic subject, but ome in which 
the dialogue is spoken, a8 distinguished 
from “ grand opéra,” in which it is set as 
recitative -the proportion of spoken dia- 
logue is so small that the work has a some- 
what hybrid character. Some portions of 
the more conversational parts of the drama 
are sung, while others are spoken, it being 
often difficult to see why any difference 
should have been made. It would require 
but slight additions to the score to render it 
uniform, and it would perbaps be advanta- 
geous to the work were the whole dialogue 
set as recitative. 

The music requires little detailed notice, 
simply because, while mostly very interest- 
ing, and often powerful, it contains but little 
that can be called absolutely new. As the 
opera has not yet been heard in this country, 
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an opinion must be formed upon it simply 
from reading the score; and it cannot be 
said that the work shows any advance on 
M. Gounod’s previous compositions. It is 
not to be inferred from this statement that 
the music is weak; we find in it the same 
true dramatic feeling, the same power, 
where needful, of passionate expression, 
that marks Faust; but the average standard 
attained is lower than in that work, 
and Cing-Mars appears as a whole to 
suffer from too great monotony of character. 
It nevertheless contains many charming 
details. Foremost in excellence we are dis- 
posed to place the incidental ballet-music in 
the second act. Here the composer has (not 
for the first time) most happily caught the 
spirit of the old dances, and reproduced it 
in a modern form. The love-scenes between 
Marie and Cing-Mars are also in M. Gon- 
nod’s best manner, in places recalling, 
though hardly equalling, analogous passages 
in Faust. The scene of the conspiracy is 
another number worthy of notice; but a 
great deal of the opera consists of good 
average music, such as the composer could 
probably throw off at any moment, without 
waiting for special inspiration. It is said 
that the whole work was written within 
four weeks ; if this be the fact, it is probably 
the reason why the general standard of 
excellence is not higher. 

If in Oimg-Mars we find the work of a 
thoroughly experienced composer, written 
strictly in orthodox form, and remarkable 
rather for the technical skill displayed than 
for any intrinsic freshness of idea, The 
Taming of the Shrew, on the other hand, 
shows us the first dramatic work of a young 
enthusiast, to whom his art was a sacred 
and therefore a serious matter, and who 
wrote because he was irresistibly impelled 
to do so. Hermann Goetz was born in 
1840, and was carried to an early grave in 
1876. The opera now under notice was 
first produced at Mannheim, on October 11, 
1874, and has since been given at nearly all 


' the chief opera-houses in Germany. Its 


success has been by no means in excess of 
its merits, as an examination of the work 
will sufficiently prove. 

The librettist has in the main followed 
Shakspere’s comedy with tolerable fidelity ; 
some alterations being of course needful to 
adapt the play as an opera. -The whole of 
the Induction is omitted, and the action sim- 
plified by the excision of much episodical 
matter. Vincentio, Tranio, Biondello, and 
the Pedant are dispensed with altogether, 
while Gremio and Hortensio are, so to speak, 
rolled into one—only the latter appearing in 
the opera, but being represented as an old 
man. The contents of the first three acts 
are nearly the same as in the play, the chief 
difference being that the disguised suitors 
are in the opera both introduced by Petruchio; 
while the fourth act comprises the essential 
part of Shakspere’s fourth and fifth. It is 
seldom that the difficult task of transforming 
a play into an opera has been so judiciously 
performed as in the present case. Before 
proceeding to speak of the music, it is only 
fair to give a word of special praise to Mr. 
Troutbeck’s translation, which is of remark- 
able excellence. There is, however, one slip 
in the rendering of a technical term which 





ought to be corrected. At page 95 occurs the 


line— 
“ Auf Cither, Harfe, und dem Cembalo ;” 
Mr. Troutbeck translates it 
* On harp, guitar, and on the cymbals too.” 


The word “ cembalo”’ means, not ‘‘ cymbals,” 
but “ harpsichord ;” and as the latter word 
suits the rhythm of the music exactly, it 
would be well to make the alteration. 

It has more than once been remarked in 
these pages, when speaking of Wagner, that 
his influence on the future of dramatic music, 
while most undeniable and very considerable 
in extent, would be mostly indirect. Few 
composers probably will follow him in entirely 
abandoning (as he has done in Tristan und 
Isolde and the Ring des Nibelwngen) all the 
accepted operatic forms; but it is difficult 
to over-estimate the weight of his example 
in altering the relative positions of text and 
music. It may be said that he has shifted 
the centre of gravity of opera. Before him 
the libretto was, in the very large majority 
of cases,a matter of altogether secondary 
importance ; it was a mere canvas on which 
to spread the musical colours. True, some 
of the finest operas ever written have been 
ruined by bad libretti—Weber’s Euryanthe 
being one of the most conspicuous instances ; 
but granted that a poem was passable, 
nothing more was formerly required. Who 
troubles himself about the text of Don 
Giovanni or the Zauberflite? It is in the 
increased importance given to the musical 
expression of the words and of the dramatic 
situation that Wagner's great service to art 
consists ; and it is in this respect that his 
influence may be most distinctly traced in 
the present work. In many respects The 
Taming of the Shrew differs radically from 
any opera of Wagner’s. The melodic style 
has no resemblance ; for Goetz has a decided 
individuality. Moreover, in the present work 
the usual forms of opera are adhered to, 
though the movements throughout one act 
always follow continuously. We find here 
scenas, duets, choruses, and ensembles, just as 
in an opera by Meyerbeer or Rossini ; but no- 
where is dramatic truth of expression sacri- 
ficed to any purely musical exigencies. For 
this reason, though it may be said without 
the least hesitation that the work would be 
most effective on the stage, there is hardly a 
number in it which would bear transference 
to a concert-room. Goetz shows the power 
of sustaining the interest throughout a long 
act; but his music requires to be heard asa 
whole, and cannot be judged by fragments. 

It is this eminently dramatic character 
that will be found one of the points of resem- 
blance to Cing-Mars mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. Though in their style 
no two works can be more unlike, both 
composers appear to have felt that an opera 
must be something more than a mere series 
of musical numbers strung together at 
random. In both there is continuous 
dramatic interest, though in Goetz it is 
more pronounced than in Gounod. Both, 
again, have followed Wagner in the fre- 
quent (though not excessive) use of “ Leit- 
motive.” 

An analysis of The Taming of the Shrew, 
even did s permit, would be hardly in- 
telligible without musical quotations. A few 





general remarks will be all that are possible. 
Goetz’s style is essentially melodious ; it has 
perhaps more affinity with that of Schumann 
than of any other of the great masters of the 
past; but it is in its ideas entirely original. 
I have not noticed one reminiscence in read- 
ing through the whole work. The music is. 
also remarkable for refinement ; even in the 
more comic situations (e.g. the scene with 
the Tailor in the fourth act), it never bo- 
comes either commonplace or vulgar. It 
requires good singing and acting from the 
vocalists, and good playing from the orches- 
tra, which is treated with much taste, and 
with unusual reserve; but, granted an 
adequate performance, its success on an 
English stage might be safely predicted to 
be no less than that which it has achieved: 
in Germany. It may be specially recom- 
mended to the attention of Mr. Carl Rosa. 
EBENEZER PRovt. 





A series of miscellaneous concerts will be giver 
at St. James’s Hall on re during” 
the winter, commencing November 16. The hal 

is in course of complete renovation from floor to 

ceiling, a work of which it stood in considerable 
need. 


THE great organ erected by M. Cavaillé-Oole at 
the Trocadéro Hall, in Paris, was inaugurated or 
Wednesday by M. Alexandre Guilmant. His. 

rogramme was selected from the works of 
ndel, J. S. Bach, Martini, Mendelssohn, Lem- 
mens, and Guilmant. 


Tue choir of male students from Upsala and 
Christiania has met with a very warm reception in 
Paris. The Trocadéro Hall was crowded in all 
parts, many persons being unable to obtain admis- 
sion, and seven items in the programme were 
encored. The Swedish section consisted of a hun- 
dred voices, conducted by M. Hedenblad ; that from 
Norway numbered sixty, led by M. Behrens. 
The former, it is said, sing with the greater finisk 
and delicacy. 


YVerpi's Aida was performed in French for the 
first time on Thursday week at the Théitre 
Lyrique. The cast is not well spoken of, but the 
opera is placed on the stage with great care. 

AN international congress will be held in Paris, 
from September 18 to 21, to discuss a series of 
questions relating to art copyrights. 


A sERIEs of articles on celebrated pianists, pub- 
lished in Le Ménestrel by M. Marmontel, has 
just been reissued in a volume entitled Les Pia- 
nistes Célébres. 


A coLossaL bust of Franz Schubert, by Herr 
Kietz, of Dresden, will be shortly unveiled in the 
Liederhalle Garden at Stu . The Manner- 
gesangverein of Vienna will take part in the 
musical proceedings on the occasion. 

AN interesting collection of Indian musical 
instruments and works on music has been presented 
to the Royal Museum at Dresden by the Rajal 
Souvindro Mohun Tagore. 


A comic opera by Peter Cornelius, entitled Der 
Barbier von Bagdad, of which an elaborate analysis 
is now appearing in the Musikalisches Wochenbiatt, 
will be performed at Vienna next season. 


Ir was intended to celebrate the centenary of 
La Scala at Milan by some special performances ; 
but the money will now be employed for the more- 
prosaic purpose of renovating the theatre, 


A new weekly musical journal will shortly 
appear at Madrid. The title will be Crénica de la 
Miisica 
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All Back Numbers of the ACADEMY may 
be had from the commencement of the publi- 
cation in October, 1869. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ACADEMY. 





HArF- 
YEARLY. 


QuaR- 


® - TERLY. 





2s a. 
013 0 
0'5 2 


£8 da. 
066 
077 


£48. 
0 3 3 
0 310 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
at a Railway Station ° 
Including Pos' to any part 
of the United gdum. lg 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Gomteny: India, 
China, &c. ° . . 








Ol. 4/0 8 8|0 4 4 








“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” See Analyses, 


po ~ae on — 


ELLIS’S | ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN | AERATED 
WATERS. WATERS. 


“ Healthy and delicious.” See Analyses, 

Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
Alkali, For Gout: Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass 
Water. Corks branded—“R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,’ and 

every Label bears their Trade Mark. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, and WHOLESALE OF 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 





4 London Agents ; W. Best & Sons, Henrietta St,, Cavendish Sq. 





BIRKBECK BANK. Established 1851, 
or i 7 Be Buildings, Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS 


for periods or oe sigeyentogs 
Current A ts with introd 
e Aeoouns ry Loe persons properly tat uced, and 





Di 
Thoroughly reeruite the and Mental Fecaten. 
proper nies condition of the Nervous and ‘er 


PEPPER'S QUININE and TRON TONIO. 
Bottles containing of sagesused é doses, 4s. 


and ‘4 a 
sical F: 








In ion of this Tonic the greatest 
Hd a of principle of Yellow Cin- 
a y Rae LS ee Dy on prepara- 
mn of Iron, produced in a form w: ‘perience years 
has proved the best. It offers a ready means of gaining tee 
and other benefits afforded by uinine and Iron, ye Tt 
ill consequences.—The name of J. PEPPER is signed in red i 





(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN. oe 


fluid bination for De: t of the Li 
; fom sl ht €0: ns stimulating the action 


w) 8 
of the liver and s! 


mo the bo’ heavy, dro 
her indi ions of ; 4 » pain eath the s shoulders, and 
o are remo 
lin n safe fy re blue pill, oF quite. as a Gdactine 
Temeting J. 


bile.—Pre Court 
Road, London, Thee Se eee nat be on the label.—Bottles 2s. 9d. and 
4s.6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 


| jOOKYERS SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 

Large bottles, Be. Od, Bostones the Colour to ger hak fs Re 
Pm ye The best, The best, seat an ie ceagest. Quite cae to “fo expensive 
the retail Tobacco trade, through the recent 


WILLS’ 
advance in the duty, W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 


“HONEY “2 introduced 


* Honey Cut,” a 
Shag Tobacco, in 

ounce packets at fourpence, and half ounce 

packets at twopence, which they recommend C U T 5] 

as the best. possible value at the price, P 


May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of __ 
LEA &§ PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, * 
LEA & PERRIS have adopted , 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature, thus :— 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without ee none ts genuine. 








In consequence of the disturbed state of 





GH” Sold Wholesale by 3, Worcester ; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces hout the World. 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been 
m e 


le by 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT, 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 
A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1,000 if Killed, or 


£6 per week if laid up by Injury during the Double 
Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS . 


May a’so be effected for ONE, THREE, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, on moderate terms. 


Apply at tte Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or 
at the 


Head ¢ flice: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HEALTH 


RESORT, 
BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 


SOUTH DEVON. 


Residence beautifully situated between Dawlish and 
Torquay. Extensive grounds, bracing air, first-class 
Turkish, electro-chemical, and other baths; resident 
medical man. 
For terms, apply to 
C. F. CARPENTER, Propriet»r. 











